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THE BOOKS OF THE YEAR: 1888-89. 


METCALF’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


By Rosertr C. Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. 
Supt. Schools, Eoglewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 pp. Illustrated. For introduction, 42 cts. 

This book is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of la ge exercises, ‘The use of 

language is controlled very largely by habit.” Llabit comes of careful training, long practice, constant 

usage. strict watch-care, repeated suggestions, exercise in thinking, and in the expression of thought. The 

work is, therefore, a book of such exercises as will induce correct habits and lead to good usage. Much 

care is had in the arrangement of the lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish 
repeated practice in every variety of exercise. 


LOCKWOOD’S READINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANIMAL MEMOIRS. By Samvuet Lockwoop, Ph.D. Parr l.: MAMMALS. Cloth, 
12mo, 317 pp. Parr IIl,: BIRDS. Cloth, 12mo. 397 pp. For introduction, 60 cents each. 
“Dr. Samuel Lockwood has written in ‘Animal Memoirs’ a really fascinating book. His stories of the 
animals he has known are told with tenderness and humor; his descriptions of the characters, the idiosyn- 
crasies of his friends, are full of sweet, attractive feeling as well as uf scientific accuracy. It isa 
only delight children, but will teach the most valuable lessons of loving kindness.’”’— 
ew or une, 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD. 
By, R. Harper, Ph. D., Yale University, and WILLIAM E. Warkrs, Ph, D., 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN METHOD. 


Py Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., Yale University, and Isaac B. Burauss, A. M., Latin 
Master Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island. For introduction, each $1.00. 


The method employed in these books is that followed by Professor Harper with such signal success in 
his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. A sentence of the original text is first ery before the pupil. 
The pronunciation and exact translation of each word are furnished him. With the aid which the teacher 
gives him in advance, and with the material ow in the book,he thoroughly masters the words and phrases 
of this sentence or section. His knowledge is tested by > mee him to recite or write the Greek or Latin 
sentence, as the case may be, with only the translation before his eye. With this as the foundation, and 
with 7 oy potes, the words are transposed and introduced in various relations, care being taken to 

revent the memorizing of the Greek or Latin text, without a clear idea of the force of each word, and by 


us following a thoroughly inductive method, a knowledge of the language is obtained in much less time 
than that usually required. ‘ 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS---Revised. Ed. of 1888. 


NOW READY: Common Scuooun Sertss, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
SHORTER CouRsE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
TRACING CouRsE, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


* Teachers are invited to address us on any matter pertaining to text books. If an improved book or 
series is desired in school, write us for circulars, information, terms, etc. Sample copies sent at nominal 
wrices, returnable if not adopted. 

Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for first 
supply or for examination. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO. 733 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGES. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method isemployed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Cap- 
itals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Spxcrmen Paces, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST ox 


: SCHOOL READING BOOKS. 
McGuffey’s Revised Series. 


Teachers and School Officers admit that it is of the highest importance to have in the hands of 
their pupils the best series of reading books obtainable. The two principal objects of school readers 


should be : 
1. To teach the children to read. 
2. To provide them with the best and purest examples of literature. 


For the accomplishment of these objects no reading books are equal to MCGUFFEY’S 
REVISED SERIES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
28 Bond St., New York. Cincinnati, Ohio. $ Hawley St., Boston. 


To the Teachers : we sam 


Catalogue. It will tell you of SI excellent 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS 


published by us (Teachers’ Editions or Keys not included), and of 19 books now in prepar- 
ation. It will not be as intensely interesting for Summer reading as ‘‘ Great Lines’’ or ‘‘ Good 
Reading”? published by us, but it will tell you where to send for the best text-books when 
you return to your school next fall. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


Bradbury & Eaton’s Series of Mathematics. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC — PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC — ALGEBRA — GEOMETRY — TRIGONOMETRY — SURVEYING — EATON’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


Used in the best Schools in all 


ceptional suceéss. 


Sam ies t for examination on receipt of for Elementary, 25 cents; Practical, 40 cents; "4 
ts of th ith | FP ong Np ors hy ton 45 cents; Trigonometry, 45 cents; Geometry and Trigonometry in one | Thompson, Br OW Nn, Co., 
parts of the country w ©X~ | volume, 70 cents ; Surveying, 80 cents; Intellectual Arithmetic, 20 cents. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


23 HAWLEY STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EHarper’s 


Readers. “23 


ONE HUNDRED REASONS WHY THEY ARE THE BEST. 


( Concluded. ) 


86. They are large and the price is low. 

87. The low price at which they are sold is remarkable. 

88. They are undoubtedly the best and cheapest Readers ever published. : 

89. To sum up my opinion, they are the most sensible, most economical, best illus- 
trated, best graded, most methodical, and most useful Readers that have been 
given to the public. 

90. They are ideal Readers. 

91. They are real Readers. 

92. They are the books of to-day. 

93. They are fully adapted to the purpose for which are designed. 

94. Teachers everywhere will enjoy an examination of books. 


95. These Readers will do good wherever they are fairly used. 

96. Harper’s Readers are seemingly perfection—what more can be desired ? 

97. They leave nothing to be desired so far as I perceive. 

98. The whole arrangement and make-up of the books and their contents are so ad- 
mirable as to leave nothing to be desired. 

99. They are meeting with a welcome both gratifying and encouraging. 

100. We are not surprised to see the very fine testimonials which the publishers are 
receiving from prominent school-men. fi 

ia For other REASONS WHY HASPER’S READERS ARE TO BE PRE- 
FERRED ABOVE ALL OTHERS, send for book of datio containing the 
opinions of many hundreds of leading educators. 


86. Prin. H. D. Fiske, Dwight, Ill. 
87. The Morning Star, Boston. 

88. Prookiyn Daily Union. 

89. Prin. W. Catlett, Cape Fear Academy, N. C. 


. L. , Sch’l Comm’r, Ontario Co., N.Y. 97. Prin. A. R. Sprague, High School, Racine, Wis. 
98. Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, 
95. State Supt. D. L. Kiehle, Minnesota. 99. Intell ‘ Chicago. 
96. Ex-State Supt. Robert Graham, Wisconsin. 100, Mich School Moderator, Lansing. 


Fer prices and terms of introduction, address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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1016 Chestnut Street, General School Furnishers, 
- ADEL *| MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


MICROSCOPES, SCHOOL 
all Accessori d Out- 
on with every description of 
pHOTO« FURNITURE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL Andrews 
INSTRUMENTS. Clobes, 
Illustrated, condensed list Teliurians, 
of 32 pages free. a Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Mention this paper. Blackboards, 


Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pare 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches, 
schools, fire alarms, farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


me, SAVE MONEY. Before you buy G UN 
| BICYCLE or 

Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio. 

forprices. Over and 2d-hand 

Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 


Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. A 8 
ates to Preachers and Teachers. Agent Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 


Wanted. 8TONK MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Mlinols- 


FRE Sample Dr. X. STONK’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestmut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


ew LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. ~ 
(Mention this journal.) 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale Manufactured by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Halton Street, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. GOULD & COOK, 
J. B. LiIpPINncoTT COMPANY, Leominster, Mass. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. Send for Circular. We will , 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. chines on trial to responsible partics. 


— 


JOSEPHG! LLOTTS 4 
STEEL’ PENS. 


TWE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 382, 351, 170, 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 

authorities as the best of all natural methods. 

Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 
A special course for teachers free. 

For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 

PROF, N. A, JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 
W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


LOO LECTURES & LESSONS $F 


Third Session. . . . No Experiment. 


ASBURY PARK SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 15 --- August 3. 


18 Departments. 20 Professors. 
Send for large circular giving full information. Address 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 
eow 77 Court Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


CLYDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 29 — dug. 16 —’89. 
Courses of Study in Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, Literature, Elocution, Pedagogies, Music, and Art. 
TWENTY INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS. 


Lowest Rates of Tuition. Board from $3.00 to $4.50 per week. Course of Popular Lectures Free, Full 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. Address 
EDWARD HAYWABD, A.M., Clyde, New York, 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL, 
13th Session---1889. Amherst College. Iuly 8th to AUG. Sth. 


Instruction given in EIGHT LANGU ** Realizes the ideal of a School 
asses Frene: d ten in German), also in _ . W.8. Tyler. 
"Drawing, Painting. “It is thorough, it is cheap, it is pleasant, it is the 
English Literature, Political Science, Mathematics, | school for practical work.” } 
and Physical Training. —Educational Courant. 


LOC & cnics on Saturdays. Circulars and Programme free. 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, MAss. 


Fourteenth Session. July 8 to Aug. 16. 


h, German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, Anglo-Saxon and early En- 


Frene 
3 and Ancient Greek. For Board and Rooms, address 
glish, English Literature and Rhetoric, Latin Board and Rooms, address 


Just Out: LES CHANSONS DE BERANGER with Historical Commentary and Notes, $1.25. A 
copy will be sent to teachers at half price. 
For Circulars address ; DR. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


The Murdoch and Abbott 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Session of Five Weeks, from July 8th to August 10th, 1889. 
Mr. James E. Murdoch, reader and Teacher, President. 


FACULTY: Rev. E.C. Prof. H. P. Town-| READERS & LECTURERS: Prof. J.W. CHuRcH- 
SEND, Miss LILLIE HOLINGSHEAD, Prof. FRANKLIN | ILL, Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, HOWARD M. 
McLEARY. TICHNOR, and Mrs. E. J. THORPE. 

Mr. Murdoch’s celebrated system thoroughly taught by teachers authorized by him to teach his system. 
Readings by Mr. Murdoch from Shakespeare, the Bible, the modern ts, and lectures and lessons on al! 
the parts of his system of teaching. Voice Building, Gesture, English Literature, &c. All persons attend- 
ing the school will receive a certificate. Tuition, $25. Board in good hotels, $5.50 to $6.00 per week. 
Reduced railroad fares. Address Rev. E. C. ABBoTT, Lawrence, Mass., for circulars and all particulars. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Summer Term. Lancaster as 10 Hours a Day. 
Opens July 6th. neaster, Wass. Many Courses. 
1 Partly endowed. Organized from two of the four Schoo!s opened at death 
FOR VOICE, of Prof. Monroe. Uegular term opens October 3d. Catalogs and Summer 
BODY, & MIND. Cireular free. S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 1542 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
“I never knew what training was before I came to the School of Expression.” — Graduate of —— School of Oratory- 
“Tregard the methods asa decided advance over anything we have had, and in line of the best thought of the 
age.”—Pupil ef Prof. Monroe. *  lcan teach so much easier; the application of the work to the teaching of read. 
ing is wonderful.” — Teacher in —— Normal School. ** The work is both philosophic and practical,” “In line of the 
new education.” ‘‘I never saw voices improve so.” ‘I never saw such teaching, and never had my own needs 80 
truly and thoroughly revealed to me.””"—/'rom letters of various teachers and professors. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION of SIX WEEKS, from JULY 1st to AUGUST 10th, 
25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 


At Grimsby Park, Canada, 
Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 


—- Instruction in —— 


VOICE CULTURE, THOUGHT-CONCEPTION, RECITATION, 
GESTURE, ANALYSIS, PUBLIC DELIVERY, 
ARTICULATION, READING, NATURAL SYSTEM. 


For further information address 
SILAS 8S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Boston School of Oratory. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1889 
Will be held in the City of Boston and will be conducted by Mosks TRUE Brown, M. A. 
New views of the Delsarte System of Expression; 15 new Lectures by Professor BROWN, 
Practical Drills in the Deisarte Asthetic Movements. A Course of Lec- 
tures and Readings from eminent people, including Professors CHURCHILL, TICKNOR 
HAYES ; Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKER, Rev. WM. R. ALGER, Hon. JOHN D. LONG. 


Session of 4 weeks opens Monday, July Sth. Begin April 25th to - 
lent board and rooms at Summer rates. Send for ctreular with ~ 
dress, MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON 8r., Boston, MAss. 


The Boston School of Oratory will open its teenth h, 1889, 
pee al Notice. re, v atory pe seventeenth year October 8th, 1889. 
years’ and one year’s complete . 
corps of teachers. The newest thought and the Best methous. a. ee ee 
ress, MOSES TRUE BROWN, Princi;al. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Fifth Annual Session. Beginnine July 1889. 


THIS SCHOOL AIMS TO GIVE THE BEST POSSIB 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, ——— 


Notice the following List of Instructors: 


PSYCHOLOGY and ARITHMETIC. D 
and GRAMMAR. PENMANS 
Supervisor R. C. METCALF, Boston, Mass. in 
GEOGRAPHY. PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
ALEXANDER E. Frys, Hyde Park, Mass. Prin. W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, L. I 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. PRIMARY WORK ‘ ; 
Prof. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, of Cornell Univ. Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD Minneapolis, Minn. 
MISTORY and ECONOMICS. KINDERGARTEN WORK 
Dr. EDWARD W. ExEmis, of Vanderbilt Univ. ses MAY MACKINTOSH and BERTHA KUHN 
PEDAGOGICS. Weehawken, N. J. 
Dr. Epwp. E. SHEIB, of Univ. of South Carolina. | FIVE LECTU RES. A. E. WinsuHir, Editor of 
ELOCUTION. the New England Journal of Education. 
Prof. C. L. WoopworTH, of Johns Hopkins Univ.| TWO LECTURES. Dr, JEROME ALLEN, Ed- 
HOME-MADE APPARATUS. itor of the New York School Journal. } 
Prof Joun F. of the College for the] CLAY MODELLING. 
Trainiag of Teachers, N. Y. City. MAY MACKINTOSH, Weehawken, N. J. 


THE LOWEST RATE OF TUITION THE CHE 
THE LARCEST DISCOUNT To 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SECTION OF THE COUNTRY. 


Large Circulars giving full information, now ready. Free to all applicants. Address 


INDERGARTEN NMIATERIAL. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & 3 E, 14th Street, 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Fats, N. Y. 
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Journal Edueation. 


Vol. XXIX, 


Journal of Education. 


A WHEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
A RECIPE. 


BY EMILE PICKHARDT, 


To make a “sweet girl graduate,’’ 
Just take about a hundred weight 

Of *‘ girly-girl ’? humanity, 

Half consciousness and vanity, 

First person singular, present tense,— 
Its cost is of no consequence,— 

And trick it out with sash and frill, 
According to its own sweet will ; 

Put dainty boots upon its feet, 

Upon its head a chapeau neat, 

Upon its hand a dainty glove, 

A natty sunshade all above. 

Then for a sauce to please a churl, 
To serve up this fair college girl, 
You’ll with a little French begin, 
And mix a mite of Latin in, 

** Kin Bischen Dautsch,’’ too, is good ; 
But well mixed up, ’tis understood. 

A little Greek will also do; 

And add a painted placque or two; 
Then add some bold theosophy, 

Well flavored with philosophy ; 

Stir in some inconsistency, 

And some assurance (mild degree), 

A lump of gush, a tear or two, 

A frequent blush, some gum to chew; 
** Une grande passion,’’ when nearly done ; 
The whole served with a chaperon : 
These rules obeyed, I calculate, 

Will make a ‘‘ Sweet girl graduate.’’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

North Carolina Teacher: True education is not so 
much putting something into a man, as bringing out what 
is already in him. 

Surervisor R. C. Mercaur, Boston: A teacher’s 
work should be inspected frequently, her methods and 
the work of her class. 


Surr. R. G. Jounson, Littleton, Mass.: To cultivate 
the art of good reading, and to teach the pupil how to 
interpret authors, should be untiringly urged. 


Paituirs Brooks, Boston: Joy in one’s work is the 
consummate tool without which the work may be done 
indeed, but without which the work will always be done 
slowly, clumsily, and without its finest perfections. 


Surr. Cuartes W. Coie, Albany, N. Y.: A large 
acquaintance with word-stems and formative elements 
made early in school life, will do more to clear the path 
for rapid progress in the higher branches than any other 
single exercise. 


H. Picker, Eureka, Kansas: The average 
United States boy needs his walking apparatus oiled up and 
lightened to evolve a neat, springy step, instead of being 
taught to thud down his boot until the patient plastering 
is searred by the deflected force. 


Surr. Cuartes H. Morss, Portsmouth, N. H.: In 
order to teach a little the teacher must know much. It 
is not enough to possess just the amount of knowledge the 
pupils are expected to have. Unless the teacher be 
educated far beyond that small amount, her instruction is 
next to worthless. 

Boston Courier : The thing which instructors in litera- 
ture should especially endeavor to develop in those they 
instruct is the habit of judging work on its own merits, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 20, 1889. 


wholly without reference to the personality of the man 
who produced it. This is not an easy thing to do, but it 
is the only teaching in literature that is worth the name ; 
indeed, it is the only teaching which is not positively 
hurtful. 


IN THE SOUTH SEA.—(II.) 


A GLUImMpsE OF AUSTRALIA AND HER GREAT CITIES. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
Author of ‘Due North,” “Due South,” Ete. 


A PENAL COLONY TURNED INTO A LAND OF 
PROMISE. 


When Australia was first taken possession of by the 
whites it seems to have been under the ban of desolation, 
and void of nearly all desirable productions. No species 
of grain was known to the natives, not a single fruit 
worthy of mention grew upon the soil, and not an edible 
root of value was produced. The only game of any size 
was the kangaroo, and a few birds of the duck family ; 
now the trees, fruits, vegetables, and game of all habit- 
able regions have proved highly productive here, whether 
transplanted from tropical or semi-tropical regions. .The 
climate is unusually equable. 

Queensland has plenty of Chinese residents, who are en- 
gaged mostly as miners and vegetable raisers for the 
town and cities. That these people never fail to intro- 
duce certain vicious habits wherever they appear is very 
true, yet they are frugal, energetic, industrious, and in 
many respects valuable members of a new community. 
The Chinaman is content to follow in the whit# man’s 
footsteps and utilize what is left as comparatively worth- 
less by those who precede him. 

Melbourne is the capital of Victoria, and is some ten 
or eleven hundred miles south of Brisbane. Sydney is 
situated half way between the two cities. The railway 
connecting them takes one over miles of houseless monot- 
ony, the land often denuded of trees and showing only a 
low growth of wattles or shrubs. Most of the settlers’ 
cabins, after leaving the neighborhood of the cities, are 
mere shells, covered on roof and sides with corrugated 
iron. Here and there small orange orchards are seen, 
and groups of sheep and cattle. As we draw nearer to 
Melbourne the country becomes more attractive, opening 
into broad, green fields, rich meadows, and cultivated 
lands, teeming with corn, oats, wheat, and barley. Mel- 
bourne is hardly fifty years old, and yet it is classed by En- 
glish writers as forming, in point of wealth, number of 
inhabitants, and general importance, the tenth city of the 
world. The business portion is a compact mass of about 
a mile and a half square, and with the immediate suburbs, 
it contains nearly half a million people. Universities, 
publie libraries, art galleries, and museums do not lack 
for liberal, fostering care, while one fifth of the entire 
revenue which is raised by taxation is expended for edu- 
cational purposes. 

This capital of Victoria is a city of public parks, and it 
is pleasant to see the air of elegance, space, and cheerful- 
ness which they impart. Hansom cabs abound in the 
streets; messenger boys, with yellow leather pouches 
strapped over their shoulders, hurry hither and thither ; 
high-hung omnibuses with three horses abreast, like those 
of Naples and Paris, are well filled with passengers ; dog- 
carts, driven by smart young fellows, with a flunky be- 
hind in livery, cut in and out among the other vehicles ; 
while now and again a light, graceful American wagonette 
is observed gliding noiselessly by. The stores and out- 
of-door stands display a great variety of native fruits, 
such as oranges, apricots, plums, figs, grapes, passion- 
fruit, pineapples, and bananas. The streets are uniformly 
ninety-nine feet in width, and are laid out at right angles. 
A narrow back street, running parallel with the avenues, 
is designed as a rear entrance to the stores and dwellings 
fronting on the thoroughfares. The curse of the city, as 


of Sydney, is the multiplicity of bar-rooms. It has been 


very properly said that gold made Melbourne, and wool 
made Sydney. 

Melbourne has its Chinese quarter, forming a veritable 
Chinatown. 

Victoria is the special gold field of Australia, having 
produced two thirds of all the precious metal which is 
accredited to the country at large. It is fast becoming 
an important agricultural center. So prolific is the soil 
that the great wheat fields in this section have been plowed, 
planted, and reaped for fifteen consecutive years without 
the use of a particle of foreign enrichment, and still their 
fertility seems to be inexhaustible. In this colony we 
find the giant trees, considered to be one of the mar- 
vels of the world, and which exceed in dimensions those 
grand conifers of California. These Victoria trees not 
unfrequently measure four hundred feet in height. 

Adelaide is the capital of South Australia, and contains 
nearly two hundred thousand inhabitants. It is situated 
about six hundred miles west of Melbourne, being reached 
by railway. The city is surrounded by well-wooded hills, 
and the town itself is built upon a gently sloping surface. 
This district will eventually become the granary of Aus- 
tralia, being already largely and successfully devoted to 
the raising of cereals. There are also immense tracts of 
land improved for cattle raising, producing fresh beef 
by the ton for export in refrigerator ships to England. 
This colony is fifteen times as large as England, nearly 
one half of it lying within the tropics, while it has a coast- 
line of five hundred miles along the Southern Ocean. A 
vast portion of its territory is entirely uninhabited. 
Though gold is found here in paying quantities, still it is 
not so abundant as in some other parts of the country. 
Adelaide has a university of high reputation, and few 
European or American cities of equal population can 
boast a more complete organization in all that goes to 
promote a high condition of true civilization. It has 
many large public buildings, constructed of a native white 
stone, which are admirable in architecture, while the 
churches are numerous and handsome. A spacious park 
surrounds the city, forming a delightful drive, beyond 
which are situated the villas of the wealthy citizens. 
There is also a botanical garden, covering a hundred and 
thirty acres, which contains a superior collection of plants 
and trees gathered from all parts of the world. 

West Australia, of which Perth is the capital, is eight 
hundred miles in width, and thirteen hundred long, cov- 
ering nearly one third of the continent, and having an 
area of about a million square miles. It is quite sparsely 
settled, Perth itself having less than twelve thousand in- 
habitants. It is situated on the Swan River, better known 
as Perth Waters. To show how vast are the distances 
over this great island-continent, it may be stated that it is 
fifteen hundred miles overland from Adelaide to Perth. 
West Australia is known to be auriferous, but to what 
extent it is impossible to say. The whole colony contains 
at the present time less than fifty thousand people. The 
pearl fisheries form an important industry on the north- 
erly coast, and within the last few months the discovery 
of gold deposits has attracted many new comers who have 
realized more or less success in mining the precious metal. 

Australia can command the markets of the world in 
the production of three articles, namely, wool, meat, and 
wine, for producing which she has the advantages of 
breadth of territory, excellence of climate, and general 
adaptability. At present it would be safe to add gold to 
these three staples, her product of which exceeds that of 
any other country except America. Australia is, to be 
sure, handicapped by some eight thousand miles of dis- 
tance, and must reckon upon so much extra cost of trans- 
portation. As regards cereals this far-away country is 
already capable of producing double the amount necessary 
for her own consumption, and is a large exporter of fresh 
beef. No intelligent person can be blind to the promise 
of future political and commercial greatness foreshadowed 
by Australia, whose independence of the mother country 


will be a natural result in the near future. 
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UNCLE SOLOMON TOBY A-WEEDING. 


BY REV. E. A. RAND. 

Uncle Solomon Toby, having planted his big straw hat 
on his big round head, suggesting the case of the red 
moon trying te hide under a saffron cloud, has stepped 
out among his*garden-beds. “Them weeds!” he ex- 
claims. ‘ It beats all to see how them fellers grow!” 

Certainly ; everything grows this weather. 

Dropping upon his knees as he lowers his sharp, keen 
spectacles towards this green outburst of nature’s vitality, 
he soliloquizes, ‘“‘ Fust, as I tell the schoolmaster, be sure 
it is a weed you are a-goin’ to pull up!” 

The schoolmaster, young, dignified, self-conscious, con- 
scientious, and so worried about his boys and girls that he 
sometimes keeps school all day and all night, happens to 
board with Uncle Solomon Toby. The old man’s pro- 
nunciation may be provincial and his sentences in their 
construction be rough and crooked as a brush fence, but 
he has a lot of common sense under that old straw hat. 
Yes, in the discipline of scholars he told the school- 
master to find out whether certain qualities in his pupils 
might be weeds or otherwise. 

Can we always tell? I am thinking of my own garden. 
When growth is very green and very small, I cannot tell 
whether certain emerald shoots are asters or not. Some- 
times I am perplexed about another growth, to say 
whether it be a species of marigold or not. I wait. Soon, 
Mother Nature, much abused but never making mistakes, 
seems to take out of her ample pocket a little hand-saw, 
and she notches this green growth that is in one corner, 
giving the outlines of every little blade a row of teeth. 
“Ah,” I say, joyfully, “aster!” In the latter days of 
the garden season, the rich, imperial crowns of color that 
these queenly stalks bear show I was not mistaken. What 
if I had said “ weed” once upon a time and treated the 
case accordingly ? 

In another garden work, where I cannot tell my mari- 
gold from a weed, Mother Nature takes out that same 

ittle saw and patiently goes about the green leaves, notch- 

ing every one. Beneficent Mother Nature at work in all 
the gardens and fields! Are the muscles of your wrist 
never weary’ ‘ Marigold,” I now say and spare. By 
and by there are more crowns for my words and praise. 

Uncle Solomon Toby’s boarder has a boy in his school 
that is a puzzle. This boy sometimes minds readily and 
then reluctantly. He is bright, refined in his tastes, but 
plainly has a sensitive nature. He likes to be noticed, 
and yet will not bear rough handling or ridicule. One 
day, he was sullenly obstinate in his attitude toward the 
teacher, who had ridiculed him and threatened to whip 
him. 

“A proud, self-satisfied, pig-headed fellow,” was the 
teacher’s comment, and at night he repeated it to Uncle 
Solomon. 

“Sure, are ye? Sartin about it? He can be all that, 
but is it his natur’, his real, true natur’?” replied Uncle 
Solomon. ‘ Now I know the blood in that boy’s veins, 
and I give ye my opinion. Let me take that boy and put 
him on his honor, treat him like a gentleman and expect 
him to be one, not make fun of his ways or treat him hash, 
but jest "peal to the things that are high and handsome 
in him. It is my opinion there’s a self-respect about that 
boy, out of which you can get splendid timber for buildin’. 
Only — only — you must ’peal toe that. He will come 
right up to the level of what you expect of him if you 
take him that ‘ere way, like a high spirited horse on good, 
fair treatment. Poke fun at the boy, slight his capabili- 
ties, go rough-shod over him, wall—look out! There! 
Do you see my stable out there? Wall, let me take that 
boy, put old clothes on him, dress him like a hostler and 
then expect hostler-work of him! Now I appreciate a 
good hostler well as anybody, and I believe we ought not 
to despise honest work, and all that, but work out there is 
what would chafe that boy dreadfully. No, I take him 
and dress him well, stick a pen in his hand, put a book 
afore him, and say, “Charlie, — you can do it, —I want 
you to write me about the Chaldeums, or — or — well, 
any of them kind of folks’. I tell ye that boy would 
hand me a piece of work worth puttin’ into the State 
House. Yessir/ You see there's a-suthin’ in that boy 
that you must respect and let him know that you respect 
it and expect him to come up to the high level of your 


idees. And what looked like a weed may be a-suthin’ 
else.” 

Uncle Solomon Toby recalls this conversation as he 
stoops down to his garden beds and says once more, 
“ Fust, as I tell the schoolmaster, be sure it is a weed you 
are a-goin’ to pull up.” 


THE MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT. 


BY WALTER HOXIE. 


This little bird is quite common during the summer in 
suitable situations throughout the Northern States. He is 
often called the Black-marked Warbler, —a name which 
describes him so nicely that I wonder it is not used to the 
exclusion of the somewhat clumsy title by which he is 
oftenest designated. Throughout the Southern States he is 

SO common during the 
winter, and during 
the migrative season 
passes, during cer- 
tain propitious 
nights, in great 
waves. I shall long 
remember one of 
these nights which, 
however, did not 
prove at all propitious for the wearied little travelers. I 
was in the city of Savannah, and passing by one of 
the electric lights I found quite a conclave of street 
urchins picking up the birds, which were dropping 
down at the rate of three or four a minute. Fully 
nine tenths of them were Maryland Yellow-throats. One 
of the lads assured me that they fell more than twice as 
fast early in the evening. Another said it was not a 
“good night” for birds. When they “came down 
smart ”’ he could fill his hat four or five times before bed- 
time. 

Th®Maryland Yellow-throat delights in moist, thickly 
grown spots, and is particularly charmed with an old muddy 
ditch side or an overgrown brook. In such spots you 
will often hear him scolding away at your invasion of his 
privacy for some minutes before he treats you toa sight 
of his queer, little, black patched face and rich yellow 
throat and breast. His mark is generally edged with 
gray above and behind, and in my specimen this is par- 
ticularly wide and conspicuous. The rest of the upper 
parts are dull green. The female bird lacks the mark 
entirely, this color being replaced by the sdme color as 
the back. In the young males it is quite indistinct, some- 
times being merely a faint shadow of gray. 

The nest is placed near the ground and generally has a 
deep foundation of dead leaves. I have heard of cases 
where it was built directly upon the ground without any 
supporting twigs, and in one instance, at least, it was com- 
fortably roofed over. The eggs are spotted with black 
and brown, and most specimens show a few fine irregular 
lines of one or both of these colors. 


READING MUSIC AT SIGHT.—(IV.)* 


BY ALBERT F. CONANT. 


NAMING AND Usine INTERVALS as Menta Opsecrs. 
— It is sometimes thought that the use of technical terms 
in naming things previously taught is an endeavor to 
teach children harmony. This is not so. It is merely 
the application of names in universal use to the things 
which the pupils have learned as objects. Effects, not 
representations, are named. The effect of a major second 
is always the same, whatever may be the pitch, and the 
name “major second” will mean as much to a child of 
six years who can recognize a major second by the sound, 
as will the name “tiger” to the child who has seen one. 
The effect produced by two tones taken from the unit and 
heard successively is the real thing taught. It is advisa- 
ble to name this thing, and the name by which it is known 
among musicians should be given it. After the intervals 


* The author wishes to acknowledge that he owes his ability to apply 
educational principles in teaching the art of sight-reading entirely to 
the instruction of Mr. H. E. Holt, whose methods of using the Nor- 
mal Music Course and whose personal discoveries in this branch of 


vocal instruction form the subject-matter of these articles, 


are taught and named the children should sing them from 
the thirteen representations of the major scale, in which 
are embodied nearly every possible representation of the 
intervals found in the unit. The pupils thus recognize 
that these mental objects are but parts of the unit 
with which they are well acquainted ; the representa- 
tions of the intervals are learned unconsciously, and the 
pupils sing intervals from them as readily as from the 
oral names. As it is the real things that the pupils have 
learned primarily, they are also able to give the name of 
any interval they hear. 

In teaching intervals as objects but two steps are 
necessary, provided the unit is known. Establish first the 
effect of the interval to be taught by using the proper sylla- 
bles. By the repetition of this effect with a simple vowel 
sound, always chinking the appropriate syllables, the 
interval becomes a definite mental object, which the pupil 
can conceive and sing from any pitch at pleasure. The 
name now suggests the effect directly, and it is no 
longer necessary to think through syllables. Intervals 
are to be conceived as mental objects, only when tones 
foreign to the key are introduced. At other times the 
effect of each tone is such that the tonality is ever pres- 
ent. Whenever a foreign tone appears, it forms of 
necessity some interval with the preceding tone. The 
interval thus formed is to be treated as a mental object, 
and having been previously learned as such, the pupil 
finds no difficulty either in conceiving or singing it. 

For example: If in the key of C, an A moves to C 
sharp, the ability of the pupil to sing that passage with 
accuracy will be in exact proportion to the vividness with 
which a “major third” stands in his mind as a mental 
object. 

On RETAINING THE SYLLABLES IN ELEMENTARY 
Work. — Eventually it becomes possible and desirable to 
drop the syllables, do, re, mi, ete., in sight reading. The 
ability to think effects as such, and without using the 
syllables is valuable in singing chromatically altered and 
other foreign tones, in modulating, and in singing at 
sight words and music simultaneously. To show that 
syllables should be used in analyzing the unit, it is neces- 
sary to refer to what has been said of “effects.” (See 
definition under “Functions” in article II.) Starting 
with the oft-repeated assertion that each tone has its own 
effect in relation to the unit, and that effects, not dis- 
tances, are to be studied, it is merely a question of the 
surest and quickest method of so fixing these effects in 
the mind that they can be instantly recalled at will. Try- 
ing to establish these different effects by calling them all 
“la” is like trying to teach colors, calling them all 
“green.” Associating some syllable with each effect is 
an elemental necessity in enabling a child to recognize 
the difference in effect between parts of the unit. These 
effects once fixed, the syllables may and should be 
dropped, even in the primary grades, but they will never 
be dispensed with in elementary work unless something 
which will establish effects in less time is discovered and 
substituted for them. 

The advantages to be derived from the application of 
syllables in mastering each new difficulty, in the more 
advanced grades of musical instruction, may be seen in 
applying the doctrine of effects to modulation and to 
chromatically altered passages. It is supposed that the 
pupil has reached the point where he is able not only 
to change the effect of a tone by changing the syllable, 
as explained under modulation, but also that he is able to 
make this change mentally, by thinking a different sylla- 
ble while sustaining the given tone. By exercising his 
ability to make this mental change he can now modulate 
from key to key without syllables; but this change in effect 
(by which the tones become adjusted around the given 
tone in the relation which they bear to it in the new unit) 
can be successfully made only when the syllables have 
been used in elementary thinking as a means of changing 
the effect of any pitch. To illustrate; If “do” has 
always been associated with the effect of “one,” (the 
pitch of “one” changes, but the effect is the same in all 
keys) if “re” has always been associated with the effect 
of “two,” the pupil easily changes the effect of two into 
the effect of one by changing his thought from “re” to 
“do” while sustaining the pitch of “re.” Had he never 
used syllables as a means of association between tones 
and the effects they produce when heard or conceived a8 


parts of the unit, that is, had he always regarded tones as 
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individual entities, as meregsounds differing from each 
other simply in pitch, these tones would have had no 
function other than that of producing a certain number 
of atmospheric vibrations in a second, and no mental 
effort would have enabled him to change the effect of 
“two” into the effect of “one.” His only alternative, 
— trying to think distances, — frequently proves unrelia- 
ble in the most talented. : 

The tone which we call “C” is found in seven keys. 
It stands in each in a certain relation to the unit. Its 
function in each is to suggest all the surrounding tones in 
their proper relation to it. Not only “C,” but every 
tone, is to be found in several keys.. He who can men- 
tally give to any tone in any key the effect which that 
tone has in any and every one of the other keys to which 
it belongs, is master of any melodic modulation. 


“ HOMELY.” 


BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 


This is one of the homely words of our language. It is 
good Saxon, but it was better or more expressive Saxon 
in its earlier days, before its form was mutilated and its 
meaning turned awry. 

“ Homely ” is a contraction of “ home-like,” an adjec- 
tive compound of much pith and sense, and one that 
ought to retain the same force and meaning given to it 
ages ago. But that is impossible; the “ home-like” of to- 
day can never be the “home-like” of an earlier time. 
When the adjective took the form of the adverb, when 
the “like” became “ly,” is unknown, but we may 
arrive, possibly, at an explanation of the ehange. 

A student of words maintains that “ homely ” is merely 
the survival of the adverb. “ Homely ” is not an adverb, 
except in limited use; it is an adjective, applied usually, 
always if correctly, to persons and personal things. We 
speak of a “ homely person,” a “ homely face,” “ homely 
virtues,” “homely traits,” and incorrectly of a “homely 


horse,” a “homely picture,” a “homely house.” Cer- 


tainly it is an adjective, although it has the ending of an 
adverb. But how did “ homely ” supplant “ home-like ” / 

The word “home” is older than the language, older 
than the parents of our language,—as old as the first 
parents ; for it is known that “home ” was in the mouths 
of men before the separation of the Aryans,—before the 
two mighty streams of people began to flow toward their 
present boundaries. As far back toward the Aryan gate 
as we may go, may be found evidence of the merging of 
“like ” into “ly.” It was the result of the “ cross-cut ” 
method ; it was easier to say “homely” than to say 
* home-like,” and the forms “homele”’ and “ homeli ” 
came into ue, and, finally, “homely.” If we had no 
written speech, no standard of authority, many words 
would change in a few generations,—a long list of words 
ending in “ ing ” would be handed down without the “ g.” 
We may conclude that “ homely ”’ is the result of erosion, 
—the wearing away of the great glacier of human speech 
as it moved down through the centuries. And “ homely” 
was not alone; it was one of a great company, all of 
which lost their original forms in the descent. 

“‘Homely ” not only lost its original form, but its 
meaning, considered strictly with respect to present 
thought and use. Its earlier meaning was “ home-like,” 
but to-day it is simply “plain.” In the early history of 
the world, contemporary with the birth of “ home-like,” 
and after “ homely” began its travels, the homes of the 
people were plain, and.hence anything like the home was 
plain, and anything plain might be called “ home-like” or 
“home-ly.” In the present use of “ homely,” however, 
there is no reference to “home-like.” If we say thata 
man is homely, we mean that he is plain in feature, 
although he may have a million dollars and live ina 
palace. We have no thought of him as “ home-like,” 
whatever may be like his home. 


THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 


Oh! the national flower is the peanut bloom ; 
Why should we disagree ? 
From childhood’s day till the day of doom, 

The peanut is fair to see. 
Coyly it nods on pretty stem 

ts perfume 6 the room ; 
all of them, ‘ 
And give me the perant bloom. —Hosien Transcript: 


AT BETHLEHEM. 

Too much can hardly be said in praise of Bethlebem as a sum- 
mer resort, and as a rendezvous for the teachers of New England 
its accommodations are peculiarly enticing. The hotels and cot- 
tages, pleasantly clustered at the foot of two mountain ranges, offer 
boarding accommodation on a generous scale, so that no one need 
stay away for fear of crowding, and yet it is well to engage rooms 
as early as possible for the sake of the general satisfaction that 
thereby comes to all concerned. y 

The accompanying map of Bethlehem, showing the location of 
the principal hotels and cottages and their distance from the Pavil- 
ion, will very materially assist our readers in making choice of 
their headquarters. The main street runs very nearly east and 
west, the right hand being the eastern extremity, and the scale is a 
half mile to an inch and a quarter. 

The Maplewood, one of the handsomest and most extensive 
structures of its kind in the mountains, easily accommodates 500 
guests. The beautiful grounds around, comprising 800 acres, af- 
ford excellent opportunities for indulgence in croquet, lawn tennis, 
and long walks by woods and through flower gardens. Near the 
hotel stands the casino, opened this season for the first time, having 
a spacious ball-room and a music hall capable of seating 1,500 peo- 
ple, which will be the audience room for the evening meetings of 
the Institute. The Sinclair House, which will also serve as head- 
quarters for the officers of the Institute, is hard by the Pavilion 
where will be held the morning and afternoon sessions. 


this evening. The uations will be made in the Metropolitan 
Opera House next Thursday. 

On Monday evening, Packer Institute graduated the largest 
class in its history,—39 young women. ‘The salutatory honors 
were carried off by Miss Grace H. Neher, and the valedictory was 
delivered by Miss Elizabeth C. Perkins, 

The College for the Training of Teachers, at 9 University Place, 
held its commencement yesterday, and many of the friends of the 
college took the opportunity to wish its young president un bon 
voyage and safe return in the fall. Dr. Butler will start at once on 
a fifteen weeks’ trip to Europe, where his name and interest in ed- 
ucational reforms have, Iam told, preceded him in a way that 
will assure him a cordial welcome. Berens AINSLIE SMITH. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The Old South prizes for essays on historical subjects, open to 
graduates of the Boston High and Latin schools, for 1888 and '89, 
will be awarded on the following subjects: (1) French Influence 
on American Political Thought During the Period of the American 
and French Revolutions. (2) Washington’s Interest in Education. 
Discuss especially his project of a National University. Forty dol- 
lars will be awarded for the best essay on each of the subjects, and 
twenty-five for the second best. The essays must be sent between 
January | and 31, 1890, to the Committee on Old South Prizes, 
Old South Meeting House. 

Boston is highly favored in her private schools. I was privileged 
recently to enjoy the graduating exercises of the Gannett Institute, 


1. Rowe’s Cottage. & Turner Cottage. 

2. Maplewood Hotel. 9 Avenue House. 

3. Maplewood Cottage. 10. Bethlehem House. 
4. Maplewood Hall. 11. Sanborn Cottage. 
5. — Cottage. 12. Mt. Agassiz House. 
6. Cedar Cottage. 13. Post Office. 

7. Turner House. 14. Sinclair House. 


15. Blandin House. 

16. Hillside House. 

17. Ranlett’s Hotel. 

18. Mt Washington House, 
19. Howard House. 

20. Sunset House. 

21. Broadview House. 


22. Pavilion. 

23. The Uplands. 

24. Bellevue House. 

25. Highland House. 

26. Alpine House. 

27. Centennial House. 

28. Strawberry Hill House. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


COMMENCEMENTS OF THE WEEK.—WHAT YOU SEE 
AT THE WORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL.— 
AMONG THE COLLEGES, 
{From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 
. New York, June 14, 1889, 

The time of graduations is again upon us. Among the first on 
the list is Professor Adler’s Workingman’s School and Normal Kin- 
dergarten. The latter always has one of the most interesting com- 
mencements, and the lay visitor invariably goes away benefited by 
the sight of so many happy children, so much unstrained earnest- 
ness among the boys and girls of the upper grades; the roundly 
developed intelligence in the faces of the graduating class, and the 
charming appearance of the young women of the kindergarten 
class. 

The Ratger’s Female College yesterday graduated its forty-ninth 
class, conferring the A.B. on three young women, A.M. on one, 
and Ph.D. on one. Miss Harriet L. Van Dolsen was made Master 
of Arts, and Miss Adele Roch Doctor of Philosophy. 

The New York University also turned out ite yearly contribution 
of graduates last evening, adding to the world fourteen Bachelors 
of Arts, eight Bachelors of Science, one Master of Science, and 
four Civil Engineers. At the same time the university conferred 
Doctors’ degrees on the following men: Ph. D.—Charles H. Boyn- 
ton, Jesse W. Brooks, James C. Jones, John S. Kennedy, Henry 
M. Livingston, Jonathan M. Meeker, Peter H. Milliken, Carl L. 
Spethmann, Adam McClelland, Martyn Summerbell. M D.— 
William Lamarcus Thompson, A.B.; Emanuel Edman, Adolph 
Gaston Roeth, Edwin Bates Harvey, A.M.; Charles Matthew 


Lynch, Henry Francis Quinlan, Francis William Carran, Charles 
Jeson Calenda. LL.D.—John Bigelow and John Taylor Johnston. 
E D.—James C. Egbert, George S. Woodhull, Marcus D. Buell, 
Dean of Boston University; Andrew Burrows and Benjamin C. 
Henry. 

Columbia’s graduation of over three hundred men was made on 
Tuesday, at the Metropolitan Opera House. On Monday eveniog 
there was an illumination and generally brilliant time among the 
boys, and a meeting of the Alumni Association for memorial exer- 
cises in honor of the late president. The chairman of the meeting, 
—Charles M. DeCosta,—Professor Van Amridge, F. W. Heinrichs, 
and others, made addresses in eulogy of Dr. Barnard’s life and char- 
acter and connection with the college ; and a commemorative state- 
ment of his services to the Alma Mater, in the form of a panygeric, 
was adopted by the 150 men present.——The crumbling old 
building to the center of the hollow square of the college 
was illuminated on Monday night for the last time The old 


a modern looking block in the Columbia pile, with nothing to re- 
mind him of that gaod day when we followed the Greek models in 


almost grazing the edges, among the mammoth warehouses and 
business offices at which the strangers gaze in perplexity for a clue’ 
to the name of *‘ College Place.”’ | 


The Kelly Prize Debate, which is the first of the eommencement | 
week : 


affair will bs torn down this summer to make room for a new 
lecture hall; and the casual passer-by will hereafter see only 


our buildings, or to carry him still further back to Colonial times, 
when this was Kings College, and when it was way down town | : 
where the elevated road now winds in and out of narrow streets, dignitary is received with more or less formality, and on some oc- 


of the College of the City of New York, will be held | snacesstul. 


on West Chester Square. Dr. Gannett everyway deserves the phe- 
aomenal success that has attended his institute these many years. 
His elegant residence, with elaborate schoolroom attachments, is an 
appropriate setting for his eminent ability as a scholar and teacher. 
A more attractive graduating class I have never seen, nor one that 
made a more creditable presentation of its work in philosophy, lit- 
erature, and music. 


Edgar L. Raub, of the Edgerly School, Somerville, is elected as ° 
submaster in the Andrew School, J. Martin Dill, master. Mr. 
Raub is one of the most promising of the younger men hereabouts, 
having had five years’ experience in normal school teaching before 
coming to Somerville a year ago. 

The Boston School Committee is to have verbatim reports pub- 
lished in the Boston Transcript, at $10 a column. Is there any 
other American city that indulges in a similar luxury ? 


Governor Ames has done Massachusetts no greater service than 
in the appointment of Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson as the 
Military and Naval Historian of the State. He is eminently well 
fitted for this service by experience, taste, and literary skill. 


There is no more attractive kindergarten work, none more sensi- 
ble and entertaining in the city than at Chauncy Hall School, where 
Lucy Wheelock, the genius in the art of teaching kindergartners, 
enlivens and balances the work of training hand and head, in char- 
acter and social graces. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club is thoroughly unique in its 
‘* ways and means ”’ of studying nature. Its meetings are frequent 
and always offer something fresh, original, and valuable by way of 
individuality in experience or observation among the scenic beau- 
ties of America. 

Thomas F. Barnes, who succeeded C. Goodwin Clark at the 
Gaston, has already demonstrated his ability to continue the meth- 
ods that made the school famous under his predecessor, while at 
the same time engrafting other important features. The visitation 
day, last Thursday, was one of the most successful in the his- 
tory of the school. 

Next Saturday afternoon will be a memorable hour among the 
| anniversaries of the day. 250 years ago the first free public school 
in the world was established at Dorchester, and the School Board 
| invite the citizens to celebrate with them that event. 

_ Miss Laura Fisher, the genius of Mrs. Pauline A, Shaw’s world 
| renowned kindergarten experiment, is to give instruction in the 
“normal school without expense to the city, through the generosity 
Mrs. Shaw. 

The Boston Press Club is fast becoming one of the institutions of 
the city. Its four-floor headquarters on Bosworth street, are fitted 
up in good taste, with every convenience for the social, fraternal, 
and professional delight of the city editor and his friends. Every 


casions the attendant exercises are among the rarest entertainments 
in the city. Ite lunches are every way enjoyable. Col. Charles 
H. Taylor, of the Globe, in making hie presidency exceptionally 
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Methods 3 for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Erernat vigilance is the price of regular attendance. 


Scnoot discipline is not for your sake, but for the 
children’s. 

Do not speak when the class is inattentive. 
wins attention readily. 


Silence 


Ir you are a teacher from necessity rather than choice, 
never say so; try not to think so. 


FOR AN ATIRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. 


A clean floor. 

Clean windows. 

A well-kept teacher's desk. 

Clean blackboards. 

Clean crayon racks. 

A room well dusted every morning. 
Whole, neat curtains, evenly drawn. . 
Tidy walls, whitened, tinted, or papered. 
Whitened, papered, or frescoed ceiling. 
Good pictures, well hung. 

A well-filled bookcase, well kept. 

As good a “center-table ” as at home. 
A well-covered and adorned “ mantel.” 
Good mottoes, well hung. 

Choice bric-i-brac. 


OBSERVATION RECORD. 


Encourage children to observe and note the times and 
seasons, the habits and characteristics of plants and ani- 
mals, and make record of them. Do not tell them what 
to observe, so much as how to observe. 

We have been much pleased this season with the en- 
tirely voluntary work and original method of the twelve- 
year-old daughter in our home. Vick’s wonderful Floral 
Guide came to us last winter, and she looked it all 
through, studying about the flowers easily raised in New 
England, and we allowed her to send for such seed as she 
selected herself. 

She made out a schedule of the plants in the order of 
time when the seeds should be planted, some indoors for 
transplanting and some out-of-doors in their season. She 
made record in this schedule of the time she planted each ; 
of the time when it first appeared above ground ; of the 
time of transplanting ; of the success or failure of the 
time of planting or transplanting ; of the time of bloom, 
etc. This self-deyeloped scheme with the attendant 
habits of observation is worth more to her than any mere 
teaching or any following out of explicit directions. 

But some one says, ‘She is an exception.” Possibly 
in this direction, but some rude boy will be as enthusi- 
astic and do as good work in observing the turtle, the 
frog, the beetle, or the robin. 

Others would be interested in working at a record of 
the coming and going of games, the date of the first 
appearance of marbles, the hoop, jack-stones, hawkey, 


or jump-rope. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION HINTS. 


Make a good program. 

Hold every speaker to “ time.” 

Vary the exercises. 

Appreciate the value of good singing. 

Have the best soloist you can command. 

If you have a precenter to lead in “ congregational 
singing,” it will inspire a meeting greatly, but “ drag- 
ging” is funereal. 

Pay little regard to the courtesy that requires you to 
give great prominence to a professional bore. 

Have some specially bright talent that is not on the 
program. 

If it is possible to have genuine wit sparkle now and 
then, cultivate opportunities for it. 

Inject short, crisp, pithy sentences from great educators 
at the introduction or at the close of each subject. In 
place of eulogy on the speaker, compliment him by quot. 
ing a great sentence from Aristotle or Allen, from Plato 
or Parkey, 


Meetings are liable to suffer from lack of opportunity 


for discussion, but they are more liable to suffer from 
lack of pointed discussion when there is opportunity. 

Do not honor stupidity because it is pretentious. 

Have the least possible business transacted. 

Squelch the man who magnifies the constitution. 

Have the hall well heated. 

Look well to the ventilation. 

Allow no exercise to proceed that cannot be heard. 
You are more to the 300 than to any one. 

Commence on time. 

Never let the meeting run away with you. 

Be uniformly courteous, even if you must be keen. 

Keep in touch with the audience. 

Never apologize for what has been or has not been, for 
what is or is not. Make the best of what you have. 

Any meeting has elements of success that is alive, and 
any meeting is a failure that is dead. 

Have a “holy horror” of obituaries. They must come 
occasionally, but follow them with the introduction of the 
brightest new comer in the country. A funeral is never 
a success ; a wedding always is. 

Find some way to shut out or shut up the man who 
growls about the failures of other men. 


VACATION-SCHOOL HELPS.* 
BY M. EB C. 


In visiting vacation-schools one notices an absence of that sort of 
recreation considered so essential to successful teaching during the 
regular school year and wondering inquires, ‘‘Why do you not 
have more recreation?’’ and is more than likely told, ‘‘ Oh! 
we’re to keep the children busy and sii//.”” No doubt the idea of 
keeping the pupils ‘‘ busy and still ’’ is a commendable one, but a 
little physical culture and general relaxation would do no harm. 
It is so difficult to make some people,—really wise in matters edu- 
cational,—understand that the whittling, fitting, pasting, plaiting, 
modelling, sewing, and many other occupations of summer classes 
are not to the child the amusement or light labor that they are to 
the teacher. It is just as much work to the child as is his winter- 
time study, for now as then hands and brain are active every mo- 
ment, and it is pretty certain that if he could be given a choice he 
would like a little real fun, or well-directed play, between times. 
If one will but take the time to watch the children in the streets 
about the buildings wherein the vacation-schools are held, he will 
discover groups of small people not attending strictly to baby-tend- 
ing and to the affairs of the individual groups, but darting in and 
out of alley, place, and gutter; twenty times in as many minutes 
will those children change their play-location, either for play’s sake, 
or to indulge in amicable squabbling in a neighboring alley, or door- 
way. Stillness they have nothing to do with; it is vacation and 
fun-time, so why not give them some of the good times really their 
due, even though vacation-school means to be ‘‘ busy and quiet’’ ? 
This vacation-school idea of keeping busy and quiet means work 
to the small folks, and some of the teachers have discovered the 
fact and are beginning to question, ‘‘ What shall I do to really 
make the boys and girls wish to come regularly enough to grow 
into liking the work ?’’ To these questioners has come the feeling 
that a repetition of some of the legitimate schoolroom means of 
recreation will not be amiss, and for these wise teachers the follow- 
ing exercises have been arranged. Though prepared to meet the 
summer-class teacher’s needs, nearly, if not all, may be used in the 
schoolroom during the months of the regular school year. 

To teach odd verses, or entire poems, is practicable and pleasing, 
and will add greatly to the interest of the opening exercises each 
day. Verses or games should be chosen as nearly as possible to 
‘fit in’? with the sentiment of the time and particular work of 
the day; for instance, when leaves or flowers have been made the 
means of the morning talk, let the class learn “‘ flower verses.’’ If 
bird or home life bas been touched upon, some of the following 
songs, or verses, descriptive of either, may be developed ; 

**T have two little hands 

Soft and white ; 
This is my left, and this is my right. 
Five little fingers star ding on each, 
So that I can hold a plum or peach. 


When I grow old like you, 
Lots of things these little hands will do.”’ 


‘* Ev’ry little flow’ ret 
Which growing up you see, 
Ev’ry little pink she 
That’s gathered from the sea, 
Ev'ry little songster 
hat sings up in the sky, 
Ev'ry little insect, 
Bee, or butterfly, 
Ev'ry little thing that lives 
earth, or sea, or air, 
God has made and watches o’er 
With loving, tender care.”” 


“‘Sammer time, summer time, 

With thy birds and flowers, 

Our hearts to thee a welcome sing, 
Within thy leafy bowers. 

For work, or play, this is the time, 
These long and pleasant days. 

We hail with joy sweet summer’s prime, 
And loudly sing her praise.’’ 


‘* Dear mother, how pretty the moon looks to-night ; 

She was never so cunning before ; : 

Her two little horns are so short and so bright,— 
I hope she won’t grow any more. 

If I were up there with you and my friends 
We could rock in it nicely you see. 

We could sit in the middle and hold by both ends, 
Oh! what a nice cradle ’twould be.” 


Hush-a-bye, ba-by,I’ll sing you a_ song, 


=== 
== 


One that is sweet andnot ver-y long, Peep, peep, 


Gr 
go 


to sleep, Peep, peep, g0 


‘* Hush-a-by, baby, I'll sing you to rest, 
Nothing shall barm you, safe in your nest. 
Peep, peep, go to sleep ; 
Peep, peep, go to sleep. 


‘* All the small birdies have gone to sleep, 
No more shall baby wide awake keep, 
Peep, peep, go to sleep ; 

Peep, peep, go to sleep.” 


to sleep. 


her sheep, And 
cres. 


can’t tell where to find them; Leave them alone and 


they’ll come home, Wagging their tails behind them. 


** Little Bo-peep fell fast asleep, 
And dreamt she heard sheep bleating ; 
When she awoke, ’twas all a joke,— 
Ah! cruel vision so fleeting. 


‘* Then up she took her little crook, 
Determined for to fiod them ; 
What was her joy to behold them nigh, 
Wagging their tails behind them.’ 


Lit - tle Bo-peep has lost 


USE OF WORDS. 


The lesson should be assigned with care, special sen- 
tences being selected from strong poetry or classic prose 
in the reading-book. The recitation is a statement 
by the individual pupils of the use and special significance 
of each word. No definitions or rules are given, no tech- 
nical phrases are used, and least of all are any grammat- 
ical terms employed. Here is a selection taken from 
Howland’s Translation of the Iliad, which we were read- 
ing a few minutes before writing this. The words are 
not assigned by the teacher, but are selected by the pupils 
according by their natural order. At many points there 
will be opportunity for choosing different words, and the 
teacher should not be over-exacting, provided there be no 
serious departure from a natural order of limitation. In 
the same way it is better to accept a statement, even 
though it is not literally the best, if only it be good so far 
as it goes. Freedom and naturalness are the first requisites. 
And, with stern look, to him thus spake the swift-footed 

Achilles : 
‘“*O thou in impudence clad, and with your mind ever eager for 
riches, 
How can one of the Greeks obey your words with true pleasure, 
Either to go on a march or to mightily wage any warfare ? ”” 
“And” makes the connection between the preceding 
address of Agamemnon and this of Achilles. 
“ Achilles ” was a hero of eminent parentage, of supe- 
rior personal endowments, etc. 
“ Swift-footed”” describes Achilles. It is one of the 
features of the Iliad that, by applying different adjec- 
tives, frequently compound, to a person whenever he is 
spoken of, a clear idea of his character and characteris- 
ties is given. 
“With stern look ” further describes the personality of 
Achilles. 
“Spake” has no special significance ; it merely recalls 
the fact. 
“ Thus ” calls attention to what is to follow. 
“To him” merely records the fact that it is addressed 
to Agamemnon, which gives pith te the characterization 
that is to follow. 


The special points of advantage in this method lie 


* No ut is intended in 
are from manuscript colleetion of the writen," 


the fact that it shows whether or not the student knows 
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the use of each word without wasting a moment’s thought 
in saying that it is the subject, predicate, adjective phrase, 
or anything of the kind. He is after thought, and gets 
it, and gives it freely, correctly, without waste of energy. 


HINTS IN CIVICS. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


As a rule, civies will not be taught till children are of 
an inquisitive turn of mind and have developed more or 
less of an analytical tendency; consequently it is better, 
as a rule, not to teach them, but to direct them how to 
teach themselves. One admirable way is to have them 
look up for themselves a series of definitions that require 
close discrimination. Do not give them definitions, but 
name those between which they are to discriminate. 

We give the following definitions, that will show what 
a wide field there is when any department of civics can 
develop so many distinctions : 

Law is generic, and denotes whatever is commanded 
by those who have a right to require obedience. 

A statute is a particular law distinctly enacted. 

Civil law is the ancient Roman law, with certain modi- 
tications that have been made in different countries. 

Roman law was the system of jurisprudence of the 
ancient Roman Empire. Its first great compilation was 
451 B.C. The final Justinian code, which gives symme- 
try to the whole, bears the date529A.D. All European 
law, with the possible exception of Spain, is largely based 
on it, and all American law in states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Criminal law relates to crimes. 

Laws of nature,—those fit and just rules of conduct 
which are ascertained from the deductions of right reason. 

Law of the land,—the general or common law of a 
nation. 

International law, or law of nations,—a code of rules 
regulating the mutual intercourse of nations. These are 
founded upon the principles of justice, on customs, com- 
pacts, treaties, ete. 

Statute law is a rule of action prescribed by the legis- 
lative power and promulgated in writing. 

Commercial law regulates commercial transactions, and 
is derived from the custom of merchants. 

Military law,—a branch of the general law adapted to 
the government of the military force of a state and ad- 
ministered in courts martial. 

Municipal law is passed by the supreme power of the 
state, and declares some right, enforces some duty, or pro- 
hibits some act. 

Moral law prescribes men’s social duties, and is based 
upon the Ten Commandments. 

Ceremonial law,—the code of laws prescribed by the 
Jews. 

Common law,—a rule of action which derives author- 
ity from long usage or established custom, which has been 
immemorially received and recognized by the courts as 
law without any statutes. It is unwritten law, and is dis- 
tinguished from statute law. 

Another series of words equally go. d would be town, 
city, municipality, state, commonwealth, government, 
nation. 


HOW SHALL ARITHMETIC BE TAUGHT MOST | Reaa 


EFFICIENTLY AND ECONOMICALLY ? * 
BY % RICHARDS. 


The proper answer to this question requires the careful 
consideration and hearty acceptance of the following 
principles : 

First. All members are based upon and grow out of 
the unit principle. Strictly speaking, there is but one 
kind of number; viz., the unit. Units are of different 
kinds only as they are used to represent different things 
or different parts of the same thing. 

There are four varieties or forms of expressing differ- 
ent units: (a) Units of integers; (4) units of decimals ; 
(c) units of common fractions; (@) units of denominate 
numbers. 

Second. Every teacher and every author of arith- 
metie sheald in the outset of giving arithmetical instruc: 


* Copyright secured, 


tion, clearly recognize the fact that there are only four 
varieties of numbers, and only four ways of using them. 
Third. They should recognize in using numbers the 
necessity of keeping in mind the name and meaning of 
of the different units used. 

Fourth. They should know and keep in mind the 
number of units of a lower name required to make a 
unit of the next higher name. 

Fifth. When different units of the same kind are 
changed to units of the same name, they can be used as 
common integers or whole numbers. 

Sixth. Before attempting to use numbers, the language 
of numbers, or the meaning of all arithmetical terms and 
tables of weights and measures, should be thoroughly 
understood. 

Seventh. The above principles should. be thoroughly 
taught before any satisfactory success can be expected 
in attempting to teach problematical or practical arith- 
metic. 

If the above principles are carefully and practically 
taught at first, from one half to three fourths of the time 
and effort usually spent in trying to master arithmetic 
would be saved, and at the same time greater efficiency 
secured. If these principles are correct, as we believe, 
then the plans of almost every arithmetic are incorrect 
and unphilosophical, and consequently necessitate a great 
waste of time and effort. 

Summary view of all kinds of pure, arithmetical 


principles.— We should bear in mind that, strictly 
speaking, all numbers are abstract; and as abstract units 
the following sixty-four operations can be performed. 
But denominate numbers, which cannot be used as 
abstract, are essentially abstract units having a specific 
name; but only those numbers which are of the same 
kind and of the same name can be added, substracted, 
divided, or compared. The following formulas are each 
followed by a model example of pure arithmetical opera- 
tion. 

The abbreviations and signs are as follows: Jnt. for Integer; 
Dec. for Decimal; C. F. for Common Fraction; Den. for Denom- 
inate Number; and + for added; — for substracted; for mul- 
tiplied, and +- for divided. 

Formulas. Exemplifications. 
Int. +— X + Int. XK +3=—6,0,9, 1. 
Int. X +Deo. [3 + — X + .3 = 3.3, 2.7, .9, 10. 
Int. + — X +C.F. (384+ — X +4 = 3}, 23, 1, 9. 
. Int. + — X + Den. (3 + — XK + 286d = Impossible. 


Dec. +— X + Dee. |.38 ++ — X + .3=.6, 0, .09, 1— 
Dee. + — X Int. |.3+— X + 3=—3.3, — 2.7, .9,1— 
Dee. +—X+C.F. — K +4 
Dec. + — X + Den. |.3-+4+— X + 286d = Impossible. 


9. CF. + — X +C.F. X +4 =5,0,4,1— 

10. C.F. +—X Int. — x +3 =3}, 24, 1,4 — 
11. C.F. +— X + Dee. + — + Hf, 1, 14 — 
12, C.F. + — X + Den.|} + — XK + 286d = Impossible. 


13. Den. + — X + Den |2s 6d + — X — 23 6d = 5s, 0, no, 1— 
14, Den. + — X |28 — XK 3 = no, no, 7s 6d,10d — 
15. Den. + — XK — Dee. |2s 6d + — XK + .3 = no, no, 9d, no — 
16, Den. + — X + C.F. [2s 6d + — X + 4 = no, no, 10d, no — 


The above formulas may be exemplified by any other 
numbers. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the pew of Mathematics, 
be to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
ng, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
(K) By R. W. Silvester, Charlotte Hall, Md.— Given the 


equations 
xt ary? + 25... (1), 
and x? + + + = 60... (2); 
to find the values of x and y. 
Solution by the Editor. 

Factoring (1) and (2), 

25... (3), 
and (y+ Ie? = 00... (4); 
or from (3) and (4), by obvious transformations, 


95... (5); 
and + xz? = 60 ere (6). 


Dividing (6) by (5)*, 


Redugipg (7), 


operations, illustrative of the foregoing statement of 


— — 24y? — Qdy + 118 0... (9). 
Dividing (9) by y’, 


us(¥+4)— 24 (y + 34 (10). 
Pat y+ (Ml); 


Transforming (10) by means of (11) and (12), 
113W? — 24W = 250... (138). 

From (13), the values of W are determined; then from (11), the 
values of y are determined; and from (5), the values of x are de- 
termined. 

[Our many mathematical readers will do well to solve the follow- 
ing equations : 

xy + zy? + + 31... (), 
and x2 + + + x2y + B41... (8), 
by this method.— Editor. | 


(L) By Prof. Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Bloomington, Ind.— 
A given cylindrical vessel, filled with water, is placed with its base 
on a horizontal plane. Determine the angle of inclination to which 
the plane of the base must be inclined before the vessel will fall, 
the water in the vessel being at liberty to overflow. The base of 
the vessel is supposed to be fixed, so as to prevent the vessel from 
sliding, but not from falling, when the plane of the base is inclined. 


Solution by B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. 
A complete general solution of this problem pre-supposes a con- 
sideration of two cases. 
CASE FIRST. 
op more than half of the water is poured out before the vesse 
Jaus, 


We have to find the center of gravity of a cylindrical ungula, as 
CPY—B. Pat BX == 2r; and let BX cut CP at right angles, 
in the point D. Let BY =A, and ¢ = the required angle of in- 
clination ABX to which the plane must be inclined before the ves- 
sel falls. Take B as origin and x and y as rectangular co-ordinates 
of any point within the ungula. Let XYy and Y, be similar co-or- 
dinates of the center of gravity G of ungula,as BMand BH. Let 
V = the volume of the ungula. Since? = <ABXY = <MGB = 
<BDY, we have (putting tan? = z) BD = Any section 
of the ungula, perpendicular to the plane BCP, is a parallelo- 
gram the area of which is 

A = (2rx x?) xy “ee (1). 
Representing 4 —- z by m, we have for the volume of the ungula 


V= Ade 
By similar triangles, 
oymh—az... (3). 
From (3) and (1), 
A = 2(h— xz) — x")... (4). 
From (4) and (2), 
V =2 — x*)dxr ... (5). 


Performing the indicated integration in (5), 
V = 424 (m? — 2mr + (2mr — m*) 
— 3r2(r — m)cos'[1 — (m+r)]} ... (6). 


Integrating (7) and (8), 
VX¥q = paz { — 2m*r — + (2mr — m’) 
— 3r3(5r — 4m)eos"'[1 — (m+r)]} ... (9), 
and V¥y = (2m? — 6m*r 4- 19mr? — (2mr — m*) 
+ 3r2(4m? — 8mr +- 5r*)cos [1 — (m—+r)] } ... (10). 
Dividing (9) and (10) severally by (6), we have 
X = BMand Y, = BH; 
By Trigonometry z2VYgmXy... (11). 
Reducing (11) by means of (9) and (10), 
(15r82° — 19hr?z* 30r3z3 +- 6h2rz* — 14hr22* — — 
+ 4h®) (2hrz —h?)= (15rt25 — 24hr3z5 4- + 12h?r224 
— cos! [(rz —h) + rz]... (12), 
which is a transcendental equation and may be solved by the 
Method of Position, for any special values of r and h. 
By making r = / = 1, (12) may be reduced to 
(152° — 192z* + 3623 — 1622 — 4z + 4)¥ (22 — 1) 
== (152° — 242° + 4224 — — (1+ -=)]... (18). 
= tang = 1.189784, 
and 9 = <ABX = 49°57 121”, a result that is correct to a frac- 


tion of a second, 
REMARKS, 


Though the solution of an equation like (13), by the Method of 
Position is extremely laborious, yet the Method precludes the possi- 
bility of obtaining an erroveous result. For if an error be made in 
one approximation, it is rectified in succeeding ones; and, if eight 
or ten approximations all verging to the true result have been made, 
as was done in solving (13), unquestionable accuracy of result ia 
practically attained, 
CASE BECOND, 
When less than hal of the water is poured owt Lefore the vessel 


fall 


{To be completed iy Wie Number of this department, } 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 20, 1889. 


Lazy pupils need the spur. 
“ MAKE the good contagious.” 
AssuME that children mean to do right. 


Tue London School Board and the City and Guilds 
Institute are to experiment in teaching laundry in the 
schools. 


Tur New Jersey State Normal School is leaving noth- 
ing undone by way of devotion, zeal, and ability that can 
contribute to the professional advancement of its students. 


Ir is no uncommon thing in Vienna, it is said, for boys 
to appear in school in an intoxicated condition. This has 
been so general that the city authorities propose to pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicants to children wnder fifteen 
years of age. 

VoLAPUK is scarcely ten years old, and yet there are 
said to be 2,000,000 people studying the subject ; more 
than 2,000 books have been published upon the subject ; 
more than thirty periodicals are regularly issued in its 
interest ; more than 600 societies have been organized. 


Tue Rhode Island Board of Education was so prompt 
in the election of Supt. George A. Littlefield, of Newport, 
as the successor of General Morgan, as to give the country 
a genuine surprise. This is new work for Mr. Littlefield, 
but he is in the habit of sueceeding and will undoubtedly 
adapt himself to the new work. 


Some one suggests the larkspur for the national flower, 
because of its red, white, and blue varieties. The sun- 
Hower also has vigorous advocates, who claim that the 
erbutus in tog modest by far for an American emblem, 


9| the dining-room ; that the hand-ball room is too small ; that 


aud that the golden-rod, brilliant though it be, lacks the 
stately grandeur and the facing of the sun element of the 
sunflower. The violet has numerous admirers, but we 
fear that its modesty will prevent it from being generally 


popular. 


LEARN TO DO FOR DOING. 


The work of the school is to put the child upon his feet ; 
to give him the standards he is to use, to teach him how 
to use them, and inspire him to make the most of them. 
The boy who knows all that the school pretends to teach 
of facts and processes, may yet be easily distanced by the 
youth who, knowing little of the wisdom of other men, 
knows how to use himself and what little he does know of 
the facts and processes given by others. 

We have no disposition to quarrel with the would-be- 
famous saying, “ Learn to do by doing,” but we would 
give a hundred times as much for the motto, “Learn to 
do for doing.”” The end is the “know how to do” the 
best things in the best way, rather than to be handy in 
doing a few things that may be easily and handily done. 


HARVARD ATHLETICS. 
The public generally has labored under the impression 
that Harvard College was quite as well provided with 
athletic as scholastic advantages. But the following list 
of complaints, vigorously presented by the students, would 
seem to show that either the students are more sensitive re- 
garding their athletic than their scholastic deficiencies, or 
that the public has been entirely at fault in its judgment. 
These complaints are, that the gymnasium is not large 
enough, though it is the most pretentious building outside 


there are not instructors enough for beginners and weak 
men ; that there is no teacher of fencing and boxing ; that 
sparring and wrestling are not sufficiently encouraged ; 
that there is no swimming-bath; that the play-grounds 
are too small, thongh tens of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of field is devoted thereto; that the Charles River is not 
always at high tide; that the boathouses are not large 
enough ; that the University ball team is not allowed to 
play with professionals ; that the various teams should be 
given more time for practice, ete. 


ILLITERACY. 


We have played the educational farce fully long enough. 
The idea of dividing the people of the land into the edu- 
cated and the illiterate, with no higher test for education 
than ability to read the simplest sentence and write one’s 
own name! The showing is bad enough with that test, 
—what would it be if we drew the line where it would 
require ability to do independently and with assurance 
anything that required independence of thought and famil- 
iarity with standards 

There are men in this country who cannot read, or 
write their names, who are better educated than some 
other men who have been in the schools for years. It is 
a trite saying, but one that needs to be repeated again 
and again, that the most stupid children in school stand 
about an even chance of leading their classmates in 
wealth, business ability, social standing, political influ- 
ence, and moral power, at forty years of age. The 
census taker may not be able to record the power to think 
or the skill to do; it may be important that the world 
should know how many of those whom we have imported 
from the humblest classes of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Canada cannot read or write, but let us not flatter our- 
selves that all who can read and write are “ literate.” It 


DESERVES COMMENDATION. 

Our criticism upon the reports of graduation dresses 
has called forth numerous hearty “thank you's” from 
our readers. Not a few, however, protest that the diffi- 
culty is not with the reporter’s pen so much as with the 
dress-parade temptation, and urge that we should wage 
war upon the graduation extravagance. Nothing is more 
unsatisfactory than to wage war upon a social fashion. 

The principal of one high school has entered upon this 
crusade in good earnest, as the accompanying circular 
letter sent to the mother of every graduate will show: 


PiymMoutH May 28, 188%). 


Dear Madam :—As the time for graduation approaches, we beg 
leave to call your attention to your daughter’s dress to be worn 
upon that oceasion. It is the earnest desire of the teachers that 
each young woman should be attired simply, as best becomes youth, 
and that all display of rich material or of party costume be avoided, 
as unsuited to a public exercise connected with a public school. 

Feeling sure of your hearty coperation, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
CARRIE E, SMALL. 


NASHVILLE AND BETHLEHEM. 


The teachers are more highly favored than any other 
class of people in that they have each summer two great 
gatherings, in which every attraction is offered at the 
lightest expense. This year is no exception. President 
Marble has invited the teachers of the country to enjoy a 
rare treat in the hospitality of Nashville, and President 
Littlefield has done the same in regard to Bethlehem. 
There is never any conflict. Every one who can goes to 
the National Association. This is well understood. The 
attractions are always on the grandest scale. The 
most brilliant men of the land are ready to go at their 
own charges and address the assembled thousands. Cities 
and states make large appropriations, railroads offer great 
inducements, and the press of the nation devotes its space 
to the grandest educational gathering of the world. 
Nothing but financial, time, and strength limitations pre- 
vent the assembling of 100,000 teachers annually. 

The American Institute of Instruction is in no sense a 
rival. Its officers always say, practically, “Go to the 
National if you can, but for those who cannot we will 
offer just as rare, if not as grand, a treat.” Such is the 
wealth of American educational talent, such the luxuri- 
ance of scenic attractions in New England, so compact is 
the territory, such are the concessions of the hotels, that 
for a mere trifle as compared with the expense of the 
National, the teachers of the East can each year enjoy a 
delightful outing together. 

It is hardly conceivable that a teacher cannot afford 
the $10 or $15 that cover the entire expense of such a 
meeting. Coming, as it does, just after the year’s work, 
it is appreciated as a rare luxury. It should be remem- 
bered that every teacher who attends either meeting and 
induces others to go, is really making it possible to have 
better meetings and greater attractions in after years. 
Until the National showed that it could be depended upon 
to assemble from 5,000 to 12,000 teachers, there was no 
enthusiasm over the invitations to meet in different cities, 
but now city councils and state legislatures vie with each 
other in offering tempting attractions. When the Insti- 
tute can be relied upon to assemble from 2,000 to 3,000 
teachers, it can double the attractive features. In justice 
to the hard-working officers, who have no other return 
than the honor and satisfaction of success, let us have two 
grand meetings this year. 


BURROUGHS—THOREAU. 


John Burroughs is the one American of to-day whom 


classes of unfortunate countries. 


What we want to know is about the real intellectual 
equipment of those who are recorded as literate. 
is there fit for life? What do they know? How can 


signifies little in the North that there are two or four per|the school Wie 
cent. of illiterates ; it simply means that among the ae omects Cheaid know ond tench appreciatively and 


ports there were so many from the most unfortunate 


critically ; the one man whom the classes in literature 
should love and companion with; whom the classes in 
science and natural history should take as their daily in- 
spiration. He is the one man who balances science and 
literature, nature and human nature, field, forest, and 
studio. He gives us the healthiest, heartiest reading for 


“oi handle what they know e Let us have a census of a|the classroom and the hammock evening solitude and 
imited area, that shall tell with some accuracy just what Sunday devotion. He is a custom-made genius. He has 


the school has done for the mental life of the men and 


women of the day. 


made himself the inspiration he is by devoting himself 
with equal ardor to birde and books; man and nature, 
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Burroughs is not of a dissecting nature ; has no passion 
for displaying skeletons or manikins of nature; but he 
knows these things, largely from books, and never trips 
in his facts. He fascinates his readers with his artistic 
putting of what he knows of the music, haunts, and home 
habits of birds. He tells us what we might have known 
ourselves, and we wonder why we did not see it or tell of 
it. He has the rarest art of studying nature with man 
constantly in his thought. He weaves everything he sees 
into the sentiment or advantage of man. 

His latest volume, Zn-Door Studies, is as rare a gem 
as has rolled from the press this year. It would bea 
capital vacation companion for any teacher. He observes 
nature much more closely than Thoreau, and comments 
upon the curious and commonplace with more uniformly 
genuine art. There are no flashes as brilliant as those of 
Thoreau; there are few of those electric currents of un- 
expected art that make one catch his breath with admira- 
tion, but there is a sustained literary art, a dissolving view 
of wit and wisdom that furnishes tonic for work and play. 

Thoreau studied himself in nature ; he placed his ear upon 
the ground and caught every vibration in grass and root- 
let, from bird and brooklet, to interpret himself. Bur- 
roughs is as forgetful of self as Thoreau was devoted 
thereto, but he lies in ambush for every flutter of feather, 
strain of song, and ripple of rill that may interpret man- 
kind to itself. 

Not every one will love Burroughs instinctively, but 
every one will easily learn to love nature, literature, and 
the study of man himself, who is well taught in the senti- 
ment and sentences of the author of “ Wake Robin,” 
** Pepacton,” “ Birds and Poets,” “Signs and Seasons,” 
and “ Locusts and Wild Honey.” If teachers would learn 
to love him in vacation time they could introduce their 
pupils to him in school days. 


HONORARY DEGREES. 


Leonard Woolsey Bacon, in the Jane Forum, says: 


** None but a humorist of the most audacious type would venture 
to speak of an American academic degree as a ‘title of honor.’ 
Anybody that wants one can have it for the most trifling trouble 
and expense. No condition of learning or culture, or even of supe- 
rior intelligence, is req tisite. Between the people that want it and 
the people that have to take it, it comes to pass that a heavy per- 
centage of the people of America are decorated with home-made 
honorary degrees. In America they mean nothing, or less than 
nothing, and vanity; while abroad, 99 out of 100 titled Americans 
are really practising a fraud. They are wearing a badge which is 
understood there to be a certificate of distinguished learning. We 
venture the guess that there are more honorary doctors of divinity 
in Wisconsin than in the empire of Germany, the land of learned 
theologians. Whatever else may be the inscrutable meaning of a 
Harvard LL.D., it has nothing to do with jurisprudence. 

** For half a century Yale conferred no degrees in divinity, but 
the roll of her theological doctors has recently grown rapidly, and 
it cannot be said that the new crop is a very illustrious lot. We 
are not in the least proud of each other. We are distinguished for 
not having contributed to theological science or literature, but most 
of us have had friends in the ‘ corporation.’ 

‘* Whenever a college wants to compliment one who may become 
a benefactor, the LL.D. never goes amiss. He may be a land 
speculator, may have invented a cooking-stove, or have put up a 
new brand of tobacco,—LL.D. looks well after his name. If the 
newspapers, in some dry season, should give account of the antece- 
dents of the men selected that year by the leading colleges for their 
highest honors, with a few appropriate remarks on the editorial 
page, a reform would be visible the very next summer, Clubs of 
alumni should protest against giving honorary sheepskin to illit- 
erate millionaires, lucky politicians, quack doctors, or begging 
parsons.”’ 

This stricture on the extravagant use of college titles 
has come none too soon, but the criticisms will be misin- 
terpreted by those sensitive recipients for whom they are 
not intended. We are pleased that these degrees have 
become so numerous that the public cannot depend upon 
them for its estimate of their worth. It is universally un- 
derstood that a degree is absolutely meaningless in itself, 
and prompts inquiry as to its significance, and if the man 
who wears it has public distinction to justify it, it is to 
him a credit; but for the man who wears the title and 
whose work shows no literary distinction, it is worse than 
useless. 

If there were fewer titles conferred, the estimate of the 
granters would be presumably sufficient guarantee of the 
distinction of the wearer, and under the most critical sys- 
tem there would be favoritism. As it is, the public shows 
no favoritism and is never deceived, and the accent giver 


the “ doctor” shows whether they speak it reverently or 
humorously. Let there be no titles whatever, or else let 
them be so generously bestowed as to give no weight aside 
from the distinction earned with the public. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATION. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS OF THE SESSION OF 1889. 
THE UNDECIDED CONTEST OVER 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Boston, June 11. 

Educational matters had their usual prominence before the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature of 1889; but the outcome of the session did 
not mark as decided an advance as some of the friends of the public 
schools hoped. Too much politics entered into the motives of the 
law-makers, and the poor reputation which they made in most 
other fields was earned by them in their attitude toward the public 
schools. About twenty different propositions were referred to the 
Committee on Education, some of them of very little importance, 
and one of them of the utmost importance. 

On the petition that one third of the school committee in each 
city and town shall be women, the report of leave to withdraw was 
made and was accepted without any opposition on the part of the 
petitioners. Edward Everett Hale and many others petitioned that 
the city of Boston might have the right to pension all teachers in its 
public schools who shall have served continuously for fifty years, 
but an adverse report was finally accepted, though the friends of 
the esteemed teacher whose case was the basis of the petition did all 
they could for the passage of the law. The legislators feared that, 
if the precedent were established, there would be a shortening of 
the term for which pensions were given and that it would other- 
wise be a questionable act. For instance, it was said, if the state 
pensions school teachers, why should it not pension all others of its 
employés who have served it faithfully ? Then, again, if pensions 
are to be given to those who have been in the public service for a 
long time, why should not these who have labored equally in 
private life be as well compensated? As they could see no 
stopping-place short of giving public money to people in both 
public and private life, it was thought best not to begin at all. 

One of the stubborn contests of the session before the committee, 

though not before the legislature, was over the petition of the New 
England Conservatory of Music for an appropriation of $300,000. 
The case of the Conservatory was well presented, and a brilliant 
reception was given by the institution to the members of the legis- 
lature. But though the reception gave the members a high idea of 
the work and possibilities of the Conservatory, yet it did not per- 
suade them of the advisability of giving them so large a sum as 
was asked for. ‘The Committee on Education tried to soften the 
fall of the petitioners by reporting that their petition be referred to 
the next legislature, but in the House that report was changed to 
‘leave to withdraw ’’ by a very large vote, and then was accepted 
without opposition. Unless a marked change should occur in public 
sentiment, this vote may indicate a permanent refusal of all this 
class of petitions. 
Educators of the state will approve the liberal provision which is 
to be made for the state normal schools at Westfield and Bridge- 
water. The petitions of both of these schools were reported upon 
favorably by the Committee on Education, but ‘‘ the watch-dogs of 
the treasury,’’ as the Finance Committee are called, thought that 
two buildings were one too many for one year, so they reported 
that the appropriation for Bridgewater ought to pass, and that the 
appropriation for Westfield ought to be referred to the next legis- 
lature. Bat the friends of the latter aroused themselves to the 
needs of the situation, and the result was that both of the appropri- 
ations were voted, but with the condition that in each case only 
half of the money can be spent this year. This will be as much as 
either of the schools will want, and thus both of them will begin 
their improvements at once. This action is of much importance, 
for it is the policy of the authorities to do as much as possible for 
the public schools and to raise the standard and quality of the work 
which they are doing. The agitation of the year past over the 
parochial schools,—an agitation which is very likely not nearly 
ended,—has pointed out clearly the way in which the needs of the 
situation are to be met. The public schools must be made as good 
as possible, and to do this nothing is of more importance than first- 
class teachers. So the improvement of the normal schools is one 
of the most statesmanlike acts which can be done. 

The move in behalf of the Westfield School was accompanied 
with a strong effort to remove the institution to Springfield, but it 
aroused such opposition that it was abandoned. 

Unsuccessful efforts have been made to change the law regard- 
ing the employment of minors who have reached the age of thir- 
teen years, but who have not attended school as the law requires ; 
to permit changes in textbooks to be made by a majority of a 
school committee ; to require manual training in schools of the pri- 
mary and grammar grades; to require the national flag to float on 
all public school buildings; to extend the free scholarships in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and to repeal the law for 
the establishment of truant schools in counties. 

Under a broad order, the board of education has been appointed 
a special commission to inquire into the condition and methods of 
school education as related to the practical industries of life. This 
opens the door for a very broad investigation, and much or little 
may be done under it, according as the time and disposition of the 
board warrant them in going forward. It is a most important field 
of inquiry, for it is in the field which is being most carefully ex- 
plored by progressive men in active life, and its results will haye a 


— — 


Mention should be made of an extension of the civil service law 
into the field of education, under which persons having charge of 
steam boilers in the Boston schoolhouses are to be subjected to an 
examination in order that it may be seen whether they are properly 
qualified. 

The contest over the private school bill was waged between sev- 
eral factions of the members. There were those who would put 
stringent law upon the Catholics and force them to send their chil- 
dren to the public schools in every case. There were those who 
believed that it would not be well to disturb them much, but would 
leave the present law to meet the evil if it could. There were 
the politicians who feared to alienate the votes of the radicals 
on the one hand, and of the Catholic Republicans (mainly French 
Canadians) on the other, and who tried to make each party believe 
that they were its friends. Then there were the Catholics who did 
not believe in any legislation whatever, and they were supported by 
some Protestants who send their children to private Protestant 
schools, and do not wish to be disturbed in their privileges. The 
matter was very shrewdly managed. It was carefully talked be- 
forehand that it would not be proper for religious matters to be 
mentioned in the debate. So it was understood that this subject 
was forbidden. Then it was arranged that certain members should 
speak, and that at a certain point in the proceedings the previous 
question was to be moved and that the short, cut-and-dried debate 
was to be brought toa close. This program was strictly carried 
out, and so well was it arranged that not a member objected to it. 
Then the bill which was the least objectionable, because it ap- 
peared to do the least, was substituted for the bill of the com- 
mittee, and it went through. Later it was materially amended, 
but it was afterward changed in the senate so as to restore it 
nearly to its original form, and the house concurred without consid- 
eration, on the ground that the members would not get home as 
early as they wished if they should take time to discuss the bill. 
Therefore it was pushed through without debate at this stage, and 
is now a part of the law of the land. It makes the law about what 
it was supposed to be before the agitation in Haverhill last No- 
vember. 

But the discussion of the subject during the past year will havea 
decided effect upon the problem of the relation of the public to 
the private school. The more the thoughts of the leading educa- 
tors are turned to the problem, the more do they seem to see that 
the only outcome is the education of all the children in the public 
schools, with exceptions only in the cases of those who are physic- 
ally or mentally unable to attend. That may not be the result, 
but men are now thinking of that as the solution who did not hold 
that position before this agitation was brought upon the state. So 
it seems that the disposition of the matter which has been made by 
the legislature of 1889 is not at all final, but it may be brought up 
the very next year, or it may lie dormant for several years. But 
the discussion has developed sharply the direct antagonism between 
the Catholic position and that upon which our government is ad- 
ministered ; and fundamental discords are sure to crop out some- 
time, no matter how carefully they may be patched up. 

R. L. B. 


THIS AND THAT. 


See this fragrant rose, 
Summer is here with all her winsome shows. 

— ‘’Tis Jane, the merry, smiling June.’’ 

— The universities of Italy, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark are open to women. 

— Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is said to be the most popular of all 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s books. 

— Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett was but eighteen years old 
when she published her first story. 

— Mr. James W. Ellsworth has offered, through the Art Institu- 
tion of Chicago, a prize of $300 for the best oil painting by a living 
American. 

— The Shah of Persia has made Sir Edwin Arnold a commander 
of the Imperial Order of the Lion and the Sun, on account of his 
Light of Asia. 

— The Georgia School of Technology will shortly have a barom- 
eter with a tube twenty feet high and three inches across,—the big- 
gest one on the continent. 

— Tennyson’s grandfather gave him ten shillings for his first 
poetry, remarking, ‘‘ There is the first money you have earned and 
I suppose it will be the last.’’ 

— A treasure just added to the British Museum is the second 
edition of the Indian Bible, translated by John Eliot into the lan- 
guage of the Virginian Indians. 

— ‘*Marion Crawford ”’ is about to visit his relatives and friends 
in this country. The French Academy has just awarded him a 
prize of $200 for two novels written by himself in French. 

— Mr. George Kennan, the famous traveler and lecturer, said 
recently, that when among the convicts in Siberia he was frequently 
asked about that wonderful institution, Chautauqua. He occa- 
sionally found a person who was familiar with the plan of this 
great popular university and had gone through the course of 
readings. 


IMPORTANT! 


The attention of teachers throughout the country is called to our ad- 
vertisement on page 398. We want to secure one energetic teacher at 
each county institute to recommend our papers to the teachers present 
and totake subscriptions forthem. You cannot engage in a better work 
and one that will yield larger financial returns than that we have to 
offer, Applications are coming inrapid!y. Please write vs at oncey 


great influence upor the lives of many children, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“THE NEW EDUCATION SOCIETY.” 


Every live educator of our country naturally, and actually, sym- 
pathizes with the late movement in Boston, under the leadership of 
President Walker, Superintendent MacAlister, and other active 
workers in the cause of education, in various parts of our country. 

The aim of this movement is commendable, and in accord with the 
spirit of the times. A large number of the best educational minds 
of our country have become convinced that the common curricula, 
or courses of school studies, do not meet the demands and the ne- 
cessities of the education necessary for our youth. The work in- 
dicated by the movers in this enterprise is important and necessary, 
and we would not put a straw in the way of its accomplishment. 

But the question naturally arises, Do we need any new or addi- 
tional organizations to secure all the results which are attainable by 
educational organizations ? 

The ‘‘ American Institute of Instruction,’’ national in name, at 
least, though somewhat local in its influences, is really well adapted 
for the discussion of just such questions as are indicated by the 
movers; and so far as New England is concerned, why could not 
the desirable reformation of school curricula be efficiently carried 
on, and even perfected ? The workers and the machinery, in that 
hody of noble educators, are already in existence and ready for the 
work, 

But for more national purposes what better body of educators 
can be desired than the great ‘‘ National Educational Association,” 
with its nine departments of educational work ? Where can such 


questions as General Walker proposes be better discussed and de- 
cided than in the National Council of Education? If I am not 
mistaken this body of educators was designed and organized /or just 
such work, This is a representative body of the largest educational 
association in the world; and if it has not now some of the ablest 
educators of our country it can easily command them, for it has 
means, and it has the influence already secured which can accom- 
plish the desired objects, quicker and more efficiently than any 
new organization can have in ten years. 

Besides all this, new organizations for doing the same work as 
existing organizations, are quite likely to create antagonisms, 
divide the interests of those already at work, and consequently re- 
tard the consummation of the most desirable results. 

For one, and I am not alone, in the membership of the National 
Educational Association, I would gladly welcome into our active 
working bodies every one of those gentlemen and ladies who have 
shown such commendable zeal in trying to effect such a desirable 
reform. 

Taking into consideration the two great national educa- 
tional associations, and then the numerous state organizations 
for educational work, is it wise for our prominent educators to take 
such steps as may tend to divide the councils and purposes of the 
large body of educators ? 

I make the above appeal as one of the most ardent sympathizers 
in the movement for a reformed course of studies in our schools, 

Z. RICHARDS, 
oe 


SCHOOL CRITICISM, 


All criticism is helpfal, none more so than in school and educa- 
tional matters. But where the criticism follows a period of leth- 
argy, like all reactions it runs to extremes. The English govern- 
ment lived in a state of delicious indifference to the affairs of India. 
Any measure for the relief or benefit of the benighted natives of 
that long-suffering country was enough to thin the House of Parlia- 
ment so that scarcely a quorum remained. When the mutiny of 
’57 broke upon the startled world, all this was changed. The 
public, excited and indignant by news of the horrible massacre of 
English women and children, lavished the most vehement abuse 
upon the hard-working officials in charge of Indian affairs, who had 
been trying in vain to prevail upon a lethargic government for help. 
This energy was followed by an equal slothfulnees when the affai:s 
of India were once more adjusted. 

It is perhaps far-fetched to draw a parallel between the mutiny 
of ’57 ant the educational affairs of Connecticut. Since the devel- 
opments of Secretary Kine, the people generally find our schools 


are very poor indeed, The newspapers are filled with articles from 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, all anxious to show that thi: and that offi- 
cial has neglected his duty. Weare glad that the interest is awak- 
ened. We welcome their desire to encourage manual training. 
Do these critics realize the energy already exerted in the effort to 
reach the point attained ? Do they realize that they have thwarted 
this all in their power by electing to our boards of education polit- 
ical wire-pullers and tricksters, who have no knowledge of advanced 
educational ideas, and have simply looked at the economy of the 
investment, and failed to second the efforts of those devoting their 
time professionally to the business ? 

These politicians trade teachers’ positions for political offices. 
They disregard the superintendent's s»ggestions as to »ppoint- 
ments, though they themselves are never seen within the four walls 
of aschool. They stickle and jabber over the minor points of bu: i- 
ness, straining at the legendary gnat and swallowing the camel. It 
is not the best enco ragement to official duty to bave every move 
made the subject of hostile criticiem. Let us enter into the subject 
of reform in a fair spirit, all striving for the same end and willi: g 
to sink some of our own pet schemes if it will conduce to the gen- 

EDUCATION, 


‘““THE YOUNG IDEA.” 


It is surprising that there should have been so much ‘‘ feeling” 
in regard to Miss Le Row’s collection of errata. In what happy 
land do those teachers dwell who are so horrorstruck? What 
young sages have they the pleasure of instructing that these errors 
should be so novel ? Very many persons could fill such a volume 
of their own experience in school and out. 

A girl of sixteen once said in her history lesson, that Julius 
Cesar ‘‘ reformed the cylinder,’’ and that another famous ancient 
**was a man of assassinating mannere.’’ 

Of a class of girls somewhst older, called to define peceadillo, 


one said it wae name of place,’ and another, ‘‘ some kind 


blance to the words Piccadilly and armadillo, words in quite as 


common use as mestizo, which seems to have puzzled Miss Le Row’s 
pupil. 

The pupils who made these blunders were by no meaps dull,— 
they were decidedly bright,—and the two last named had made 
some progress in Latin, and could translate French and German 
into fairly good English. Had they met the word in reading, the 
connection in which it was used might have given them a clue to its 
meaning, but their ideas were not clear enough to meet this demand 
for a definition. , 

Such errors are by no means restricted to children. Some years 
ago I was in company where a certain popular book was talked of. 
It was ‘* just out,’’ and several persons present had not readit. One of 
these, a *‘ reading woman,”’ wishiag to know something of the sub- 
ject, inquired ‘* Who is Gates Ajar ?’’—and was greatly surprised 
to find there was no person of the name. Herself proud of her 
descent, bearing a name famous in Revolutionary annals, she seemed 
to think ‘‘ Ajar’”’ was a descendant of the hero of Saratoga. 

Some persons assert that they “‘ never heard such errors.”’ Very 
probably; there are many persons, bright and sensible, who are 
utterly devoid of any perception of the ludicrous. They will see 
less in a lifetime than others in a week. Not that their lot lies 
among exceptionally bright persons,—it is the old story of the dif- 
ference between Eyes and No Eyes. 


Autocrat foretells, 
‘* When berries, whortle-, rasp-, and straw-, 
Grow bigger, downwards, through the box,”’ 


report, who are fit candidates for promotion. THALIA, 


IN BUSINESS RELATIONS. 


Nip extravagance io the bud. 
Energy always pays. 
Worth is sure to win. 


Economy is generosity. 
Niggardliness is not economy. 
Grumblers are unpopular in trade. 
Live men are at @ premium. 
Appearances are not bankable. 
Needless work is ruinous. 
Discourtesy is expensive. 


Partiality loses nine by gaining one. 
Unfairness is twin brother to dishonesty. 
By and by never vomes. 

Long credits mean many losses. 

Ideals are rarely realized. 

Selfishness is expensive. 

Honesty never paid better than to-day, | 
Industry means good profits. 

Neglect to-day means want to-morrow. 
Good work means good pay. 


Courtesy costs nothing. 

Obstinacy will ruin any business, 
Manliness means good credit. 
Patience makes business pay. 
Appointments should be sharply kept. 
Nay must mean nay every time. 

Yea must mean yea every time. 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT. 


are typical New England institutions. They were planted side by 
side, and their influence has shaped and molded us as a nation. 

Mr. John Fiske, in his recent lecture upon ‘‘ Daniel Webster,’’ 
said that probably a majority of those who fought for the Union in 
the late war, had learned and repeated in school his great speech 
in reply to Hayne. In the nation’s struggle |for life it was, under 
God, the schoolhouse more than anything else by which it was 
saved. 

We are told by wise and godly men that the very existence of 
this republic depends upon the character of the public schools. 
But the public school is only one of the primary factors upon which 
our national existence depends. Another is the Christian Sabbath. 
Call it the New England, or the Puritan, Sabbath, if you please. 
Maintain these two institutions in their integrity, and our fature as 
a vation is secure. Disregard or destroy either, and that future is 
dark indeed. 

One of the foremost educators in this country has recently said, 
**' The most serious crisis in the history of our public schools is apon 
us.’’ Doubtless this is true. May not the same language be used 
with equal truth and force in relation to the Sabbath? The meet- 
ing at Washington in behalf of Sabbath observance, was both sig- 
nificant and timely. It sounded the note of warning, and made its 
appeal to the nation. That this meeting should be so soon followed 
by a purpose to reduce the United States mail service upon the 
Sabbath; by a decision of influential railroads largely to discon- 
tinue Sunday traffic; and by an excursion to California with no 
Sunday travel, are deeply and hopefully significant facts. Surely 
every Christian and every patriot must rejoice at the great awaken- 
ing to the peril of these two institutions. 

_ To teachers, more than to any other class of persons, these sub- 
of aor" The future citizens are being 
rained by them. In their hands, in a special i 

of the lives of the children. 
‘These thoughts bring to mind the great annual educational gath- 
erings,—that at San Francisco last year, and those to be held at 
Nashville and at Bethlehem this summer, So large a number of 
persons who are forming the character of those who are to control 
the destiny of this republic as went to California last year, never 
before crossed this continent at one time. As representing the 
most advanced and best thought of the whole nation upon educa- 
tion, this gathering has probably never been surpassed, Its influ- 
ence for good upon the educational interests of the country was 
great, and will be permanent. The meetings at Nashville and at 
Bethlehem will doubtless be large, and of great interest and profit 
Their influence will also be great and permanent. 
The influence of these representative men and women will be as 
real and as lasting in relation to the observance of the Sabbath as 


it is upew the cause of education. Shall it not be as benefi ? 
Will they not plan to carry and to keep with “Se the sgl 


of a» animal,” It is evident that they were misled by the resem Jand Sabbath, and to observe it as striatly as they;would at home ® 


It has been thought strange that committees and superintendents 
“gee none of these things.’’ In the “‘latter days’’ which our|education. The ase of the rod in such a city cannot but give evil 


As the express train bore me rapidly along I occasionally caught 
a glimpse of a country church anda schoolhouse. Both of these Whitelaw Reid. 


The exalted Christian character and great influence of many of 
these teachers render these questions of vital importance. Fortu- 
tate indeed if, by their example, they shall compel all who see 
them to realize that implicit obedience to the command, ‘* Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy,’’ is quite as essential to our 
national life as is the public school. J.8. B. 


VIGOROUSLY EXPRESSED. 


I see the statement of Mr. E. P. Seaver, superintendent of the 
public schools of Boston, that it would be well to diminish the use 
of therod. Now Boston is considered without a rival in the who'e 
continent,—from Alaska to Patagonia,—in educational matters. 
Boston has been taken as a model of the organization of the Amer- 
ican school, and as such she takes the place in the present Paris 
Exposition. Would the Americans not blush to show the rod as 
an auxiliary to the system ? Those countries of Spanish America, 
where the principles of modern pedagogy have been planked, look 
ap to Boston as the purest fountain of knowledge for democracies, 
Intellectual Boston, then, has a great responsibility, and she ought 
to strive by all means to be the standard of all progress made in 


results; in some cases inspiring distrust of Boston authority and 


disregard for her work, in others creating imitators where advance 
had set in, or helping refractory educators to hang back of the 


then, we may expect that the worst examination papers will be | times. 
brought forward for inspection, or that the eagle-eye of examiner 
or superintendent will single out the bright or dull scholar, and|country among the South American Republies, abolished the rod 
keeh perception enable him to decide, without help of teacher or|nearly twenty years ago. And it is notorious that even there, where 


Venezuela, notwithstanding her conspicuous place as a backward 


physiology and psychology,—if at all,—are not consciously applied, 
the children thrive better under the system which does not humili- 
ate them. Of course it is harder for ignorant teachers to manage 
children through the intellect, but the necessity of doing it compels 
them to observe and experience, and I hope it will not be long 
before they discover that there are sciences to learn for the educator. 
If Venzuela is ready for this reform, why not Boston, of all 
places? Spencer states that ‘‘bad systems may be relatively 
good’’; that is, right in relation to the uncontrollable children of il 
controlled adults and right in relation to a state of society in which such 
ill controlled adults make up the mass of the people. As this does not 
apply to Boston, it follows that the rod is out of place there. I do 
not know of any other modern educator who sees this question in 
different light; but there must be a good reason for Boston to 
adhere to that barbarous relic, and I wish you would let me know 
it. CARLOS PARDO. 


ODD QUESTIONS. 


. What is the meaning of ‘‘ carrying coals to Newcastle ?’’ 

. Where is Newcastle ? 

What were the Seven Wonders of the World ? 

Who were the Seven Wise Men of Greece ? 

What is Mason and Dixon’s Line ? 

. What is the ‘‘ Iron Gate’’ ? 

. What is the ‘‘ Cradle of Liberty ?”’ 

What is a ‘‘ boomerang ”’ ? 

9. What tree has the power of absorbing malarial poisons from 
the atmosphere ? 

10. Where is the ‘‘ Poison Valley ’’ ? 

11. Which South Sea Island is called the ‘‘ Queen of the Pacific ’’ ? 
12. Where is the ‘‘ Land of Fire ”’ ? 

13. Where is ‘‘ Pompey’s Pillar ’’ ? 


LITERARY PSEUDONYMS, 
{See JOURNAL, June 20,] 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Washington Irving. 
Sydney Smith. 
Washington Irving. 
‘loseph Howard. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
Sir Richard Steele. 
Edward Eggleston. 
George William Curtis. 
Frederick Leighton. 
John Adams. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Lord Lytton. 

Henry Labouchire, 
Alexander Pope. 


Robert Southey. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Bryan Waller Proctor. 
Richard Grant White. 
Josiah Gilbert Holland. 
Alexander Cruden. 
Charles Baker Adams. 
Miss Trafton. 

Thomas Moore. 

Robert Buchanan. 
Josiah Qaincy. 
Thomas Moore. 

Isaac Disraeli. 

Martin F. Tupper. 
Donald G. Mitebell. 


THAT “GOOD CLASS,” 


1 was much interested in the notice of the Worcester Latin 
School, printed in the JouRNAL of May 23, though the half was 
not told. Horace Davis, son of ‘‘ Honest John”’ Davis, is now 
president of the University of California; Thomas Chase is an 
LL.D. of Harvard University, and was one of the American revis 
ers of the New Testament ; Dr. Vose is the distinguished pastor of 
the Beneficent Congregational Church in Providence. Your corre- 
spondent is right in identifying Adams Flill with the accomplished 
professur of rhetoric at Harvard. Other distinguished names 
might be added to the list, but one would hardly know where to 
stop. JUNIOR. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


car Is panichment by the whipping-post used in avy of the United 
States QUERIST. 


_— I wish to know which one of Napoleon’s marshalls was called 
his star. EMILE P., Groveland, N. Y. 


To E>quirer’’: Music was first reduced to rtles by 
ubal in 100 B. C. S. G. G., Hampden, Me. 


_ Fairmount Park is the largest city park in the world. Its 
total area is 2,740 acres. PHILADELPHIA. 


— To “M, A. C.”; Germany, France, and Sweden are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, equally advavced in the introduction of tecbri- 
cal education. That of Sweden is iu some respecta the most ideal ; 
that of Germany is the most educational; that of France is nox 
practical, —[ En, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old Techinatices of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Str Tomas Wyartr anp His Poems. By William 
Edward Simonds, Instructor in German, Cornell University. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 156 pp., 74 x 54. 

An essay presented to the philosophical faculty of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s University at Strassburg for the acquisition of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, and which in this generally accessi- 
ble form will possess an interest for many readers. Among those 
whom the world will not willingly let die out of remembrance is 
the poet-courtier of the reign of Henry VIII., descended from an 
ancient and honorable family of Yorkshire, who, at the coronation 
of Queen Anne Boleyn in June, 1533, performed the duties of 
ewerer tothe king on the occasion of the royal banquet; who, ac- 
cording to some accounts, was the king’s rival for the affections of 
Catherine’s fair maid of honor, to whom he certainly addressed 
love poems after the manner of Petrarch to Laura; whose name 
was connected with the record of the queen’s trial and condemna- 
tion,—father of ‘‘Sir Thomas Wyatt the younger,’’ who, during 
Mary’s reign, engaged in the rash attempt to raise Lady Jane Grey 
to the throne, and paid the penalty of treason at the block. 

The material for this biography, which constitutes Part I. of the 
volume, is surprisingly full and vigorously handled. We seem to 
see the fine, commanding presence of the subject as he stood when 
a defendant at the bar of the privy council, obliged by the law of 
that day to refute in a single speech allegations of whose nature he 
was profoundly ignorant ; where he not only procured for himself 
a triumphant acquittal, but heaped confusion on his adversary and 
won new fameas a man of letters. Part II. consists of a discussion, 
with examples, of Wyatt’s poems, presenting a high ideal of life, 
honoring sincerity and virtue, marred by no indecency or tolerance 
of a vicious thing. These are arranged in six groups, with ap- 
pended chronological tables and a register. Interspersed are nu- 
merous notes of a taking order, known to modern folk as ‘‘ Per- 
sonals’’ and ‘‘ Social Happenings.’’ Altogether, the essay is a 
concentrated but clear reflection of the man and the times, worthy 
the oceasion which produced it. 


Bacon's Essays. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by ii G. Selby, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 300 pp., 

7 x4}. 

An edition intended mainly for Indian students, much space is 
allowed to notes, which are expanded and simplified, and so ar- 
ranged as to serve a very broad educational purpose. The text is 
that of Bacon himself in his last published edition, 1625, with 
medernized orthography. As might be expected of a work coming 
from the late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, Professor of 
Logic and Moral Philosophy, etc., it exhibits great carefulness of 
research and preparation, summarizing, in a word, the most salient 
points of information diffused through the various standard au- 
thorities. 

In the waning nineteenth century the fact holds good that Bacon 
is unexcelled in the combination of picturesqueness and weight, 
one of our great masters in the art of life. Without scientific 
attainments, he gave to science a human interest and a definite aim. 
The positive value of these civil and moral essays is to the mass of 
men as great as it ever was, besides that in our day they have come 
to possess a very considerable historical interest. With the aids 
here employed, pupils of every shade of color and intelligence can 
assimilate their sentiments and be directed to high aims as the true 
source of abiding satisfaction. 


GrorGe Wasuincton: AN Hisroricay Brograpuy. 
By Horace E. Seudder. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 248 pp., My 
The book bearing the above title is Number 2 of the Riverside 

Library for Young People, a series designed especially for boys and 

girls who are laying the foundation of private libraries. The 

history of America and the life of Washington are essentially uni- 
fied; the study of either one becomes doubly valuable from the 
strong light of ‘information it throws upon the other. 

In style Mr. Scudder has taken good aim and hit the mark, 
neither making his pages heavy reading for youth by practically 
addressing himself to those already schooled, nor breeding con- 
tempt by writing down in what some one has called the Childese 
dialect, — a yet more frequent and fatal error. 

This important historical biography of the man, ‘‘ First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,’ closes 
with the sentiment worthy the attention of all who are interested in 
the formation of good taste in reading among young people, that 
no more suitable manner of paying honor to his memory has been 
found than the study of that life which is the most priceless gift to 
America, 

Livine Questions: Stupres In NATURE AND GRACE. 
By Warren Hathaway, Pastor at Blooming Grove, N. Y. New 
York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 365 pp., 8x5}. Price, 
$1 25. 

Though not controversial, the reverend author will be found 
lacking neither in originality of thought nor eloquence of expression. 
Perhaps the most pertinent and persuasive, those which open most 
of ‘‘hid treasures,’ are the sermons on ‘‘ The Guiding Hand,’’ 
‘*The Office of Conscience,’’ ‘‘ The Resurrection,”? ‘‘ A Royal 
Sensualist,’’ ‘‘ The Mission of Affliction,’’ and ‘‘ The Battle of 
Life,’’—pages glowing with the beauty of holiness and intellectual 
and spiritual progress. It is wise for us all at times to cease from 
the superabundance of lighter literature, and learn as children such 
lessons as are contained in these Studies. The bouk is ‘‘ lovingly 
dedicated to the memory and fellowship of the dear people, some 
in heaven and some on earth,’’ to whom its auther has ministered 
for many years. 

ELEMENTS OF MrenTAL Science. By Henry N. Day. 
re York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 417 pp. Price, 

.00, 

In this volume we have the wealth of modern mental science 
winnowed, analyzed, classified, and presented as a compact, 
comprehensive textbook. The leading feature of the book is 
the absence of the speculative characteristics of the study. It isa 
study of the mind, based upon observations of its activities. It is 
hardly elementary in character, and yet its processes are such as to 
make it answer well the purposes of an elementary volame. There 
is a commendable absence of metaphysical discussion. It makes 
no claim to being a history of philosophic thought. It does not 
pretend to present the speculations of the past or of the present ; 
it aims to stimulate individual study of the mind through an appre- 
ciation of, and love for, lectures and books on the subject. Pro- 
fessor Day is an exact student, an orderly writer, and has a 
taste for the completion of any line of research. The textbook 
charscteriatios are noticeable, as is ite loyalty to the time-honored 
distinctions and phraseology, 


Tae Story or Vermont. By John L. Heaton. Tlus- 
trated by L. J. Bridgman. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 
319 pp., Price, $1.50. 

A graphic narration of the rise and development of an impor- 
tant state, forming the fourth issue in the ‘‘ Story of the States.’’ 
The first to enter the Union, Vermont, was just in time to win 
notable distinction in the war for independence. Hardly did the 
struggle furnish a more prolific theme than the prowess of the 
Green Mountain Boys. But no less actively serviceable were their 
grandsons in the war of emancipation, and Mr. Heaton is the first 
historian to occupy this fruitful field. The old and the new com- 
bine strongly and picturesquely; bat peace hath her victories no 
less than war; and Vermont with her swords beaten into plough- 
shares is a figure worthy to be perpetuated. Her sons and daugh- 
ters, at home and scattered abroad, will hasten to possess a 
memorial so worthy as the one here offered. More than this, it is 
a volume to attract all lovers of the national story and glory, one 
phase of which this record of sturdy, persistent, devoted and 
patriotic endeavor presents. 


Between Two Loves. By Amelia E. Barr, author of 
**Jan Vedder's Wife.’’ ‘‘ Remember the Alamo,”’ etc. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 311 pp., 74x54, Price, $1.25. 
The curtain rises on an English woolen mill, where Yorkshire 

and Lancashire hands tend the noisy looms, and pretty Sarah Ben- 
son weaves maiden fancies as well as fustian and alpaca. She has 
a brother, also a lover; but the pair of them would make a small 
pattern of a man, and hence the poor factory girl is indeed *‘ hedged 
in.’”’ The author has studied well the situations and presents them 
with admirable likeness to life, whether the characters are lowly or 
lofty. Where Sarah is pathetic and Steve Benson contemptible, 
Eleanor Acke, with her riches and her undisciplined temper, points 
a moral, Later scenes are laid in London society ; though the ham- 
bler folk, with their Yorkshire dialect and common virtues that 
very far outlast the best products of their looms, are the real heroes 
and heroines to the end, which accords with the sentiment, ‘‘ No 
life is waste in the great Worker’s hand.’’ It is a truly deserving 
story. For sale at the Archway Bookstore. 

CoceripGe’s MARINER. Edited by Katharine 
Lee Bates. Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell, & San- 
born. 72 pp., 64x5. 

The Association of New England Colleges has recently placed on 
its list of entrance requirements in English literature The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. That fact fur- 
nishes the motive for the preparation of this work, and its publica- 
tion in the ‘‘ Students’ Series of English Classies.’’ It embodies, 
besides the great poem, with running notes, a biographical sketch 
of its author, pen pictures of him by Charles Lamb, Thomas De 
Quincey, Thomas Carlyle and Elizabeth Barrett Browning; a 
chapter of ‘‘ Hints on the Handling of a Poem,’’ some interesting 
notes, in which Wordsworth takes the leading part, and a dozen 
valuable pages of review questions. For classroom use the ‘‘ An- 
cient Mariner ’’ possesses especial excellence ; its quality in diction, 
melody, and figure is unquestionably that which tends to cultivate 
in the student a high poetic standard. 


STopDARD’s New Arirumeric. By John 
F. Stoddard, A.M. New York: Sheldon & Co. 186 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

This author was a pioneer in intellectual arithmetic book-mak ing. 
In the day of Horace Mann, when normal schools were in their in- 
fancy and the ‘* new education ’’ was beginning to thrill the hearts 
of aspiring teachers (1849), he gave the world abundant practice 
in unwritten numbers. In 1866 the book was revised, and now it 
— its fortieth anniversary with careful revision and new 
plates. 

One has a feeling of reverence as he takes up a book like this, 
knowing that literally millions of copies have been sold and used 
by children, east, west, north, and south. It is needless to specify 
the individuality of the book. The one motto that inspired the 
author was, ‘‘ Teach but one thing at a time, and that in its proper 
place.’’ The aim of the book is to secure such practice and form 
such habits of accuracy and rapidity, that the pupil shall be hardly 
conscious of any mental effort in giving the results of the most in- 
tricate combinations, 


Tue Boston publishers, Heath & Co., have issued in 
their Modern Language Series a most deserving story, Le Mari de 
Madame de Solange, par Emile Souvestre, edited with English 
notes by O. B. Super, Ph.D., professor in Dickinson College. 
Souvestre, the popular author of Un Philosophie Tout les Toits and 
Confessions d’un Ouvrier, ia notable among French novelists as 
having a constant aim not only to please the reading public but to 
inculeate the principles of sound morality. Madame’s husband, 
whom she took for ‘‘ worse,’’ with little prospect of ‘‘ better,’’ 
amuses us like some lumpy, inert animal on show. It is a lively 
and refined tale, and one well adapted to its main purpose of ad- 
vancing students in the language who have arrived at the easy- 
reading grade, being a model of simplicity and purity in diction. 

Tue Fortune of the Republic and Other American 
Addresses, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, with an introduction, forra 
an important issue in the Riverside Literature Series of Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company. These essays, though they may contain 
some knotty sentences, possess so much that is of interest to youth 
who are beginning to think, and are so stimulating to mental 
activity as to make it obviously desirable to bring them in this 
convenient form to the attention of schools. The best gold of lit- 
erature does not usually lie upon the surface; the main concern 
is to know where digging will yield the best returns. The contents 
of this number (42) can be re-read and re-studied with fresh 
satisfaction ; and undoubtedly will serve beyond the present gener 
ation as literary masterpieces. ‘Together with the introductory 
pages, they afford quite a view of the life and characteristics of the 
author. There is likewise a portrait. The closing essay is on 
‘Abraham Lincoln.”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Political Orations from Wentworth to Macaulay; edited by William 
Clarke. London: Walter Scott. 
Fundamental Problems; by Dr. Paul Carns ; price, $1.00. Chicago: 
Open Court Pub. Co. 
he Art of Breathing; by Leo Kofler; price, $2.00. New York: 
Edgar 8. Werner. ane 
he _ ular Science Monthly (Vol. XXXIV.) New York: D. Ap- 
leton 0. 
r Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive; edited by Vida D. Scudder.-— 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration; edited by Louise M. Hodgkins. 
Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 
The Jew in English Fiction; by Rabbi David Philipson, D.D.; price, 
$1.00. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Les Chansons de Beranger; by Lambert Sauveur. Boston; Car! 
Schoenhof. 
Two Daughters of One Race; translated from the German by Mrs. 
N. M. Lowrey; price, $1.25. New York; Worthington Co, 
Elements of Psychology; by Edwin C, Hewett, LL.D, Clucinnati 
Van Antwerp, Brags. & Co, 
impressions of Hussig; by Dr. Georg Braudes. New York: 
¥, Crowell & Co, 


WAYSIDE GLIMPSES. 


BY EMMA SHAW. 


BOSTON TO NASHVILLE. 


As President Marble tells the JoURNAL readers in his articles 
on the ‘* Nashville Campaign,”’ “‘ It would take too long to describe 
in detail the rich treat which the program offers,’’ so we say of the 
various attractive routes by which this educational Mecca is to be 
reached, No one will be daring enough to attempt that. A few 
glimpses by the way may, however, serve as an appetizer for the 
scenic feast to follow. 

While many will find their way westward by other routes, we 
will take for our starting text these words of Izaak Walton: ‘‘And 
now for the water, the element that I trade in,’’ as we find our 
places upon one of the luxuriously appointed steamers plying 
between Boston and Norfolk, feeling that it makes little difference 
to us for the next forty-five hours if the mercury in the ther- 
mometer boils over. 

Cool and comfortable, we look out, 


‘*O’er the glad waters of the boundless sea 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our hearts as free,’’ 


while our gallant steamer walks the blue Atlantic ‘‘like a thing of 
life,’’ and we fling dull care to the winds, yielding ourselves to the 
pleasure of the hour, and listening to the wave-whispers, wild and 
sweet, which call to us as 
—— “incessantly they beat 

Along the boat from stern to curved prow.”’ 
So, ‘‘ counting the hours by bells and lights,’’ we sail, until the 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay is reached, and our good ship moves 
to her appointed place at Norfolk dock. Westward, by rail, we 
traverse the beautiful mountain country of southwestern Virginia 
and East Tennessee. Inhaling the pure air of the upland country, 
we can afford to snap our fingers at the horror-stricken friends who 
railed at us for *‘ going south in summer.’’ : 
While our outward trip may not admit of long stops, the return 
gives not only opportanity but many temptations to linger by the 
way; for there are few more picturesque regions than the one 
followed by the ‘“‘Shenandoah Valley,’’ ‘‘ Norfolk and Western,’’ 
and ‘‘ East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia’’ railroads; not to 
mention delightful side-trips to White Sulphur Springs, Asheville, 
and other points of interest. 

Among the many attractions the Luray Caverns occupy a prom- 
inent place; for, although Mammoth and Wyandotte caves are 
larger, the general verdict is that Luray excels all others in the 
extent and variety of stalactitic and stalagmitic ornamentation. 
These wonders are described at length in Scribner’s for April and 
October, 1880, and The Century for January, 1882, Luray is also 
a good central point from which the student of history may visit 
the numerous battlefields of the Valley and Piedmont region of 
Virginia; the Luray Inn furnishing a healthy and attractive home 
mean while, 

Two miles from Natural Bridge station on the Shenandoah Val- 
ley road, stands ‘‘ God’s greatest miracle in stone,’’ of whicli Clay 
wrote, ‘‘A bridge not made with hands, that spans a river, carries 
a highway, and makes two mountains one.’’ Simply as a pic- 
turesque object the Natural Bridge of Virginia wiH always be 
ranked among the wonders of the world, and for ages baffled scien- 
tists have stood powerless in the face of the mystery shrouding its 
origin. 

That portion of western North Carolina through which courses 
the riotous French Broad River is fast becoming known, and the 
visitor to Asheville finds, in the beauty and sublimity, his antici- 
pations more than realized. Asheville is more than two thousand 
feet above sea-level. The view here embraces, not on!y the broad 
valley of the river, whose suggestive Indian name, ‘*'Tockyeste,’’ 
translates, ‘‘ The Little Roarer,’’ or ‘‘ The Racer,’’ but the long 
range of broken mountain-peaks which, above the town, crowd 
to the river, until, at Mountain Island, the stream forces its way on 
either side of a rock about seventy feet high, then drops in a 
beautiful waterfall about forty feet. 

The Warm Springs and the Paint Rocks are easily accessible 
from Asheville; the former take rank among the curiosities of the 
Atlantic States, and the latter are rich in charming legends and 
traditions transmitted to us by the Cherokees since 


—— ‘‘the days that are forgotten 
In the unremembered ages.”’ 


But I must not neglect the studious part of our company. To 
such, Chattanooga possesses much of interest. Here were found 
relics of a race long since passed away, traces of a city which, as 
Edmund Kirk expresses it in Harper's Magazine, ‘‘ doubtless 
existed far back in the twilight ages before Troy was founded, er 
the Asiatic people began the study of the dead languages at the 
Tower of Babel. These facts points to the conclusion that Chat- 
tanooga has been the home of three successive races, with, perhaps, 
an unbroken existence since the time of the Mound-builders. They 
also indicate that those vanished people chose this as the site of a 
city for the same reason that the Cherokees made it a stronghold 
and the modern engineer has laid here the tracks of eight important 
railways, — because it is the southern gateway of the Alleghanies.’ 

I need not tell that every acre for miles about the city is replete 
with historic interest, not only in the sanguinary engagements of 
the Civil War, but in the days when the few riflemen in buckskins 
and hunting shirts drove hoards of infuriated red men to mountain 
fastnesses in the conflict between civilization and savagery, 

Equally useless would it be to attempt to picture the view from 
Lookout Mountain, the height where northwestern Georgia, north. 


eastern Alabame, and southern,Tennessee meet, The Battle 
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above the Clouda’’ has made this memorable, and all its historians 
delight to picture this abrupt precipice, its rock-strewn slopes farther 
down, and the silver Tennessee sweeping down upon it, then swing- 
img back in the famed Moccasin Bend to plunge into the narrow 
gorge between mountain heights. The visitor to Lookout Mountain 
should not fail to visit ‘‘ Rock City,’’ where stones of the most 
fantastic formation are arranged in almost regular city aveoues. 
Upon the slope of the mountain is the National Cemetery, where 
13,000 Union soldiers lie buried, and not far away the Confederate 
cemetery. Along the whole line so many points of interest crowd 
forward that one despairs of noting them. We have simply 
—— ‘‘ struck the vein 
And shown some specimens of ore ; 


If any seek for further gain 
The mine still holds abundance more.”’ 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE.— RESUME OF THE YEAR'S WORK. 


It is a time for memory, if not for tears, when we pause for a 
few brief moments to look back upon work irrevocably done, and 
view it as a traveler who, looking over his journey, recalls the inci- 
dents associated with it. Such a glimpse was privileged the prin- 
cipals who listened to Mr. Alexander Forbes’ paper on “‘ The W.rk 
of the Common School,”’ read last Saturday. It is possible that 
Mr. Forbes’ view of the great ocean of possibilities is as erroneous 
as that of the Spaniard who, when gazing upon the smiling expanse 
of water, named it the Pacific, blissfally ignorant of ite.storms and 
under-currents; but who would forego the rapture of that view ? 
The speaker emphasized the fact that the common schools are o/ 
and by and for the people, and in the interest of the people. Nothing 
so arouses the people as an attack upon them. We are proud of 
them. What they contribute to virtue is an established fact. ‘The 
word common is not well understood. The common achools grew 
up in place of church schools; common because open to all, The 
difference does not lie in the studies, but in condition, The state 
holds that children shall not suffer because parents are ignorant ; 
this grows out of the necessity of the state to make citizens. He 
thinks it senseless to attempt to educate children for any particular 
vocation. No one can tell what the boy of fourteen will do at 
forty. He should be trained for manhood. It makes no difference 
to the state by what means he makes his living, so that it is honest. 

Mr. Forbes would place reading at the head of the list of studies, 
because it is the key that unlocks all doors. At the threshold of 
the school all distinctions should cease; the rich and the poor are 
alike. He would never allow disobedience; the child knows what 
is right and what is duty. He thinks that government in many 
homes is a lost art; hence its necessity in school. Teachers should 
not provoke a child to wrath, but offenders should be brought to 
justice. Conscience must be trained. In alluding to the popular 
belief that ignorance is conducive to crime, and that education is 
the panacea for al! lawlessness, he said: ‘' No doubt many criminals 
are ignorant, but it is not proved that they are where they are 
becanse they are ignorant. ‘The crimes of the ignorant are easily 
detected, but the educated criminal evades the law. The heart is 
the seat of safety. Morals can be taught with every study. A 
teacher who cannot teach without a textbook on morality, can do 
nothing with one.”’ 

At the conclusion of his excellent paper the principals expreseed 
their hearty appreciation by a unanimous vote of thanks. Mr. 
Forbes, who was for a time a teacher, is now in the employ of a 
prominent publishing house of this city. 

In giving his instruction to principals, Superintendent Howland 
said that complaints had come to the office charging teachers with 
having pulled children’s ears, slapped their faces, and similar chas- 
tisements. He denounced the practice and wished it distinctly 
understood that nothing of that nature would be permitted in the 
schools. He considered it a “ relic of barbarism.’’ Any complaint 
brought to the board will be promptly investigated, and the teacher, 
if found guilty, will be suspended. 

The president’s address, on the ‘‘School Principal,’’ and the 
paper on ‘‘ Environments,’’ by Mr. Brayton of the Raymond 
School, were among the most ‘‘not-able features’’ of the Teachers’ 
Institute. Mr. Brayton has the rare faculty of looking at things 
from a judicial standpoint. ‘‘System in Education,’’ by Mrs, 
E. F. Young, was of unusual merit, full of excellent, practical 
suggestions. ‘School Libraries,’’? by Principal Stowel, of the 
Newberry School, was a very helpful, timely paper. 

Mr. Philip Armour, the Chicago philanthropist, is trying to buy 

land on the lake front for the erection of an industrial school. 


* 


The teachers are contributing liberally to the Johnstown sufferers. 
Many remember the generous donors all over the country when 
Chicago lay in ruins. 


Mayor Cregier still hangs fire on the appointment of women as 
members of the Board of Education. M. W. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA, 
State Editor, T. 8. PRICE, Fresno City. 

Miss Beta Kreeger, a school teacher at Sacramento, was terribly 
burned a few da : 

The maa exercises held last Wednesday at Mills Col- 
lege were, as usual, highly entertaini and tended to show the 
high standard of scholarship maintained at that institution. 

it is estimated that San Francisco’s gain in census children for 
the year will not exceed 4,000. \ 

A recent statute places the same rank upon a diploma from the 
San Francisco Normal School as from the state institution. 

During the closing weeks of the term the Girls’ High School of San 
Francisco was presided over by Laura T. Fowler, deputy inspect- 
ress, instead of Mrs. M. W. Kincaid, who is now traveling in 


Europe. 
The Fresno City schools closed for the summer vacation, on the 


instant. 

San Francisco had 134 studeats last year in the Presbyterian 
theological schools; the real estate owned is valued at $60,000, and 
endowments at nearly $200,000, 

Some of the San Francisco journals are dissatisfied with the cen- 
sus reports for the current year, claiming that the increase, as re- 
yeoues of census children is not in accord with the increase of pop- 
ulation, 

Fresno City is to establish a complete high school system in the 
near future. 


ILLINOIS, 


Mr. George E. Knepper, whose able and faithful conduct of this 
department for many years has made him well and favorably known 
to our readers, is about to retire from his position at Peoria to enter 
upon a broader field of labor in Minnesota, as state institute con- 
ductor with headquarters at Winona. Many friends from all quar- 
ters, both in and out of the state, will unite with us in wishing him 
all success and every happiness in his new position. Illinois’ loss 
is Minnesota’s gain. 

‘The Chicago Manual Training School, founded by the Commer- 
cial Club of Chicago, March 25, 1882, incorporated April 19, 1883, 
opened Feb. 2, 1884, is one of the few industrial schools for which 
we have only words of commendation. The tool instruction in- 
cludes carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, iron-chipping 
and filing, forge work, brazing and soldering. The working hours 
of students are divided equally between manual and mental exer- 
cises. ‘There are 22!) pupils with 11 males and one female instructor. 

Tazewell County, at its annual institute to be opened July 1 at 
Pekin High School, will enjoy a feast of profeesional talent that 
is seldom focused at a country gathering. The speakers and 
lecturers include such men as Prof. Will 5. Monroe, secretary of 
Pennsylvania Summer School of Methods; Supt. KE. A. Gastman, 
Decatur, Ill.; Prof. Alex. Forbes, Chicago; Editor George P. 
Brown, of Bloomington; Prof. Jonathan Piper, Chicago; and 
others equally efficient in their specialties. 


INDIANA, 


Fifty-four per cent. of the students in the normal department of 
DePauw University hold teachers’ licenses and have taught periods 
ranging from three months to three years. The training school, 
recently put in operation, and now under the charge of Miss Nellie 
KE. Turner, formerly of Oswego, N. Y., has been conducted with 
eminent success, and as soon as possible steps will be taken to or- 
ganize another adapted to more advanced grades, 


IOWA, 


The friends of Principal Edwin R. Eldridge, formerly of Colum- 
bus Junction, now president of the State Normal College at Troy, 
Ala., will be interested in the following extract from a personal 
note just received from him : 

‘*Coming here last September, I entered upon my work in this 
school, then just beginning its second year; and our growth over 
the first year is fully thirty-three and one third per cent., and would 
have been more if we had been able to offer accommodations, which 
we could not do for lack of room, a thing that will be remedied 
this vacation, by the erection of an additional building. There is a 
wonderful awakening in the South as regards educational matters. 
Much, however, remains to be done to put the schools in good con- 
dition, for the system is seriously deficient for lack of funds and 
better organization,’’ 


K 
State Editor, W. H. JOHNBON, Emporia. 

The Wellington schools, under the supervision of Prof. L. Tom- 
lin, have just closed a very prosperous year’s work,—a class of ten 
graduated from the high school. The attendance has been excel- 
lent, and the work has been carried on in perfect harmony. The 
Standard says: ** Under Professor Tomlin’s wise management, the 
schools have prospered and advanced rapidly, and his year’s labor 
has been fruitful of good results.’’ The board re-employ him. 

The majority of the institutes to be held in Jane opened on Mon- 
day, the 10th. Thus far the enrollment is the largest for several 
years. JI,yon County Institute enrolled 124 the first day; Shawnee 
113; and other reports are quite as good. Prof. John C, Gray, of 
Fredonia, is conducting the Woodson County Institute. The su- 
perintendent of Lyon County has secured the seryices of Prof, D. 
O. Jones, to instruct his teachers in music. They voted unani- 
mously for the ‘‘ Tonic Sol-fa’’ system, and devote one half hour 
“oe to the study of it. 

"he Emporia schools closed Jane 7. On the evening of the 6 
Whilley Opera House was filled to overflowing by oo 
friends who had assembled to witness the graduating exercises of 
the class of ’8, which consisted of twelve members, who farnished 
a very interesting entertainment throughout. 

Hon. G. W. Winans, state superintendent, and Senator Ingalls 
attended the commencement exercises of the State Normal School, 


MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
largest city of Red Wing was filled to overflowing 
on the evening of the 6th inst. to witness the graduati i 
of the city high school. The class numbered ten. a 


St. Peter High School has graduated a class of thirteen, the 
largest that ever left the school. 

Twenty-six young women have just received diplomas as gradu- 
ates of the Minneapolis Training School for teachers. 

St. Paul has established five branch high schools, but only the 
first year of the course will be there taught. 

The commencement exercises of the Minneapolis High School 
occurred on the evening of the 7th inst. at the Grand Opera House. 

The list of teachers for the city for the coming year has been 
made up, and numbers 505 against 440, one year ago. 

The normal board has elected the following presidents of the 
normal schools: Winona, Irwin Shepard; Mankato, Edward Sear- 
ing; St. Cloud, Thomas J. Gray; Moorhead, T. C. Lord. Most 
of the teachers in the schools were reélected. 

Little Falls has reéagaged all the old teachers at an increase of 
$5 per month each. A new schoolhouse is to be built at a cost of 
about $3,000, The principal, Clara Kingsley, is doing excellent 
work, 

Several changes have been made in the superintendency of city 
schools. 

O. Whitman, of the Red Wing schools, has resigned, after a con- 
tinuous service, in the same position, of nineteen years. A, W. 
Rankin, of Owatonna, will take his place. 

A. F. Weld, of Zumbrota, will take the place at Fergus Falls 
made vacant by the resiguation of B. M. Reynolds. 

Superintendent Hathaway retires from the Northfield schools. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The commencement exercises of the normal school at Trenton 
will be of unusual interest this year. The model school commence- 
ment will be at the Opera House, Jane 26, and the normal at the 
same place, Thursday, the 27th. The graduating classes are un 
usually large this year, that of the normal numbering 70. The 
feature of the commencement exercises will be an address by Hon. 
G. M. Robeson, ex-secretary of the Navy. The high school will 
hold closing exercises on the evening of the 25th. On Friday after- 
noon the Alumni Association of the state schools hold a meeting 
and banquet. This organization is a new departure, having been 
snatituted last month, with Prof. A. C. Apgar, a scientist well- 
known to our readers, as president. 


OHTO, 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, O. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Cleveland Manual 
Training School, Supt. L. W. Day was elected president of the 
board of directors. The school was established September, 188&, 
and has had an average attendance of about fifty pupils. 

The Cleveland school children responded nobly for the relief of 
the stricken of the Conemaugh Valley. In obedience to a circular 
to the teachers, issued by Superintendent Day, teachers and schol- 
ars went to work earnestly, occupying the most of Monday and 
Tuesday, 10th and 11th inst, in bringing in and packing in boxes 
everything that might be needed to relieve the suffering. Among 
the packages was one containing $1,122.66 in nickels and pennies. 
Kentucky School alone contributed $100.12. Miss Bettie Datton, 
principal of this school, says she counts these two days’ work the 
best ever done in that building,—not so much on account of the re- 
lief these contributions would afford, but for the ‘‘ opportunity to 
show the children just what they are good for.’’ 


OREGON, 
State Editor, 8. A. RANDLE, Salem, 

The meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, to be held in 
Salem July 1, 2, and 3, will be the most important and interesting 
ever held in the state. Hon. I. G. Hoitt, state superintendent of 
California; the state superintendent of Washington, Capt. C. A. 
Woodruff, of Vancouver Barracks, and several other prominent 
educators of the coast, will be present and deliver addresses. 

An excursicn party of teachers will leave Portland July 6 to 
attend the National Association at Nashville, Tennessee, on July 
16-20, Low rates of transportation have been secured over the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and the teachers expect to return by the 
same route and visit the Yellowstone Park. 

The closing exercises of the Salem public schools, June 21, 
promise to be a success financially as wel) as a musical and literary 
feast to its patrons. The object is to use the proceeds in furnishing 
a library and reading room for teachers and students in the high 
school building. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. Jas. J. H. Hamilton, one of the most promising young 
schoolmen in the state, has been engaged to take charge of the 
schools at Kinsman, O. His excellent reports of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, which for the past two years he has enabled us to 
print in advance of all others, have won for him many appreciative 
words from various quarters throughout the state, and we are happy 
to say that the same skill and ability will be manifest in the report 
of the meeting at Altoona next month. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


The competition essays at St. Johnsbury Academy numbered 
fourteen this year,—seven boys and seven girls, the largest number 
ever known in the history of the Academy. 

_ The ‘‘ seasons ’’ produced recently by the atudents of St. Albans’ 
high school was successful. A large sum was obtained with which 
to buy books for the school library. 

Chester High School held commencement exercises the second 
week in June. The graduating class gave evidence of good teach- 
study. 

duly @ new supervisors enter upon active duties. 

. Prof. H. M. Willard, principal of the academy at Saxton’s River, 

as resigned. Professor Willard left the superintendency of public 
schools in Newton thirteen years ago to take charge of the Vermont 
Academy at its opening, and under his care it has grown to be one 
of the largest and most successful schools of its kind in the country. 


A Mawual of School Laws, by W i 

aud Laws, by W. H. Taylor, supervisor of 

Caledonia County, has just been issued, and is a valuable ac- 

quisition to our school literature. A. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


At a recent meeting of the school committee of Brockton, Harold 
C. Childs, of the Needham High School, was elected sub-master. 


EVERY TEACHER OF CHEMISTRY 


REMSEN’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


8 vo. 827 pp. Price to teachers, by mail, 


It emphasizes relations between different compounds and different reactions, and leads the stu 
to analytical processes opposed to the prevalent “ rule of thamb” methods, It treats fully the su 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, e 


$3.08, 


SHOULD OWN 


(AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES — ADVANCED COURSE.) 


oe to see that these phenomena form parts of a system. It points the way 
jects of dynamical chemistry and the constitution of chemical compounds: 
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and Milton M. Marble, of Cambridge, teacher of 
the sciences in the high school. Miss Ella F. Kil- 
birth, of Middleboro, was elected to a position in 
the Union School; Miss Annie H. Pitts, of Quincy, 
was elected to the Cary School, and Miss Mary A. 
Browne to the Grove School. Resignations were 
received from Miss Lizzie L Howes, of the Hant- 
ington School; Miss Lucy H. Faller, of the Whit- 
man; Miss Annie L. Bigelow, of the Winthrop 
School; Miss Ida A. Nutter, of the Howard. The 
visitation days during the week, beginning June 
5, were better observed than ever before, which 
shows an increasing popularity of the public 
schools. 

The graduating exercises of Mrs. S. H. Hayes’ 
Boarding and Day School were attended at 68 
Chester square, on Tuesday, the 11th inst., by the 
patrons and friends of the school. Dr. Arthur 
Little delivered an able address; Mrs. Hayes pre- 
sented prizes for punctuality to several young 
ladies; Dr. Merriman addressed the graduating 
class and presented certificates to four young 
ladies which will admit them to Wellesley or Smith 
College ; a lively vocal quartette discoursed music. 
A bountiful collation followed these interesting 
exercises. This closes seventeen years of Mrs. 
Hayes’ schoo! in Boston, and twenty-nine years of 
her life as a practical teacher. Her success has 
been uniform, because she has made teaching pro- 
fessional, and bas employed only the best assist- 
ants. Mrs. Hayes’ school will now be removed to 
319 Marlboro street, for better accommodations, 
and will re-open October 3, 1889. 

Bridgewater Normal School closes its forty-ninth 
year with public exercises of examination and 
graduation on Wednesday, June 26. Graduating 
class numbers forty-five, fifteen of whom are from 
the four years’ course. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Principal Everett C. Willard, of District No. 1, 
Westerly, has given good evidence in his third 
annual report of a steady and well-directed prog- 
ress, and marks out the path for still further de- 
velopment by suggestions eminently sensible and 
indicating full acquaintance with the educational 
spirit of the times. In calling attention to a defect 
in the system of promotion, he offers these words : 
‘The curriculum and school requirements are 
supposed to be constructed upon the basis ef adapt- 
ability to the average scholar. If, then, we detain 
those who are below the average in scholarship in 
the same room, surely we ought to advance those 
who are exceptionably gifted more rapidly than 
the class can go.’’ He seems to have gotten at 
the heart of the graded school difficulties, and to 
be on the right road to a happy solation of them. 
He points out the danger, so easily fallen into, of 
making the system inflexible, of introducing too 
much machinery. We are apt to go to extremes. 
In a few years comparatively the pendulum has 
swung from the system of ungraded schools, which 
were practically methodless to the opposite ex- 
treme, a graded system, which is rapidly becoming 
inflexible and unyielding. 

CONNECTICUT. 


The program for commencement week at Yale 
includes the following : 

Friday, June 21, 11 a. m.—Presentation Exer- 
cises of the Graduating Class of College, with the 
Class Oration and Poem. 

Saturday, June 22, 10 a. m.—Speaking for the 
DeForest Prize Medal. 

Sunday, June 23, 10 a. m.—Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon, by the President. 

Monday, June 24, 2 p. m.—Reading of Class 
Histories on the College Square, followed by 

lanting of the class ivy. 8. p. m.—Anniversary 
Teantae of the Sheffield Scientific School. 

Tuesday, June 25, 9.30 a. m.—Meeting of the 
Alumni. 

Wednesday, June 26, 9 a. m.—Commencement 
Exercises in the Center Church. 2 p m.—Dinner 
of the Alumni, in Alumni Hall. 8-11 p. m.— 
Reception by the President, in the Art School. 


Miss M. A. Hall, of the Willimantic High 
School, has recently planned and directed two en- 
tertainments which netted $100 for the Norum- 
bega Fund, Wellesley College. Miss Hall is a 
Wellesley graduate, class of 1880. 

Instruction in twenty-two subjects and depart- 
ments will be given by the faculty of the State 
Summer School at Nian‘ic, July 5-16. Special 
attention will be given to science teaching. 


FOR NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
USK HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. H. C. McCoy, Algona, Ia., says: ‘‘I have 
used it in cases of dyspepsia, nervous exhaustion 
and wakefulness, with pleasant results. Also 
think it of great service in depressed condition of 
the system resulting fsom biliary derangement. 


THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’ Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
each member and his personal recommendation of 
his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
has made this agency the most successful one iv 
the Union. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1889: 


BOTANY, OLD NORSE, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY. TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For tnformation apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
YaRD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass, 


NORMAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


MUSIC 


The last meeting of the season was held at Wes- 

leyan Hall, Boston, on Saturday forenoon. The 
exercises opened with the ‘‘ Children’s Chorus,”’ 
sung by the children from the seventh and eighth 
grammar grades, Quincy,—L. T. Wade, teacher 
and director. Mr. Wade gave an able address on 
the question, ‘‘ What Kind of Music Shall We 
Teach in the Public Schools?” He illustrated 
the class of music to be taught, and the common 
faults in school music, by classes from the primary 
and grammar grades, Quincy. Harmonizing in 
parallels tends to monotony. The melody lacks 
in strength. The harmonic bases should be 
widely varied in all elementary school music. 
The masters did not write music for the use of 
children. We must provide as solid an educa- 
tioval basis in music as we do in literature. Com- 
monplace music uofxs the pupils for the noble 
compositions of the great masters. The advan- 
tages gained by music that will cultivate the emo- 
tions and stimulate the highest range of refined 
feeling cannot be over-estimated. Music without 
words suggests and arouses feelings of various 
kinds,—as quiet, rest, and strong feeling. These 
contrasts can be brought out by proper masic as 
in singing well as by the orator in elocutionary 
power. All exercises should be graded to be 
adapted to the age and maturity of the children. 
When words are set to music, the sentiment be- 
comes more prominent. The sentiment of the 
words should be embodied in the music. There 
should be purity of style and lofty sentiment in all 
grades. 
Mr. Wade had the close attention of a large 
audienée, and the meeting was one of unusual in- 
terest to educators. The class work of ths pri- 
mary pupils was unus»ally fine, and their work 
proved that really good music can be taught young 
cbildren with much mors satisfaction than is done 
in many of the lower grades. Music should be 
taught in accordance with the same principles of 
pedagogy that are applied to other branches. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From June 12 to June 18, inclusive. 


— Dense crowds at Paris. 

— Seattle appeals for aid. 

— Paris cabmen on a strike. 

— Indian outrages in Minnesota. 

— Death of Hon. J. B. D. Cogswell. 

— An anti-Jesuit convention at Toronto. 

— Reported loss of 10,000 lives by fire at Lu- 
chow, China. 

— Secretary Blaine declines to approve of the 
Samoan treaty. 

— England disturbed over the condition of her 
large water basins. 

—A new Atlantic cable to be laid between 
Canada and England. 

— Floods in Southern Indiana; farmers forced 
to abandon their homes. 

— The French Senate advises the immediate 
prosecution of Boulanger. 

— Nearly sixty people buried under a falling 
roof in the city of Mexico. 

— Seventy-two persons killed on a picnic train 
near Warren Point, Ireland. 

— Buffalo Bill’s performance at Paris in behalf 
of Johnstown netted $2,000. 

—It is now thought that the loss of life at 
Johnstown will not exceed 4,000. 

— A washout at Holyoke throws 15,000 men 
out of employment temporarily. 

— King Humbert formally inaugurates the work 
of reconstructing the city of Naples. 

— Joint action of the two governments to pre- 
vent the indiscriminate slaughter of seals. 

— England launches her largest steel torpedo 
ship at Portsmouth ; it is called the Vulcan. 

— The Governor vetoes the compulsory educa- 
tion bill passed by the New York Legislature. 

— Russia and Germany formally complain of 
Switzerland’s lenient policy toward socialists. 

— Indictments found against nearly two hun- 
dred judges and clerks of election in Tennessee. 

— Discovery of a conspiracy to defraud Cook 
County, Ill , of half a million dollars in taxes. 

— Sitting Ball declares he will never sign a 
treaty opening up the reservation for settlement. 

— A late dispatch from Port au Prince contra- 
dicts the report that Hippolyte has been victorious. 

— Uniontown, Kans., is reported to have been 
swept away bya flood and cyclone; only six lives 
ost. 


— Gladstone denies that the Palmerston minis- 
try thought of recognizing the Southern Confed- 
eracy. 
ny W. E. Chandler receives the Republi- 
can nomination as U. S. Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

— The 14th inst. was the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the adoption of the stars and stripes as 
the national flag. 

— On the 22d will be celebrated, at Dorchester, 
Mass., the 250th anniversary of the establishment 
of the first public school. 


Is LIFE worth living, if we cannot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘‘live well’’ in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Send early for their circulars 
before the busy season commences and while they 


have time to become acquainted with you, 


HEDDING ACADEMIA AND CHAU- 
TAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


The arrangements for the summer school at 
Epping camp-ground and for the Chautauqua 
Assembly, which comes later, are already com- 
pleted, and, for the benefit of any who desire to 
attend, we publish the program of instruetion : 


SuMMER AuGust 2-19. (8)- 
DEPARTMENTS WITH 
STRUCTION. 

1, Languages, French and German, Prof. Geo. 
Rodemann, M., Ph.D., of Harvard College, 
instructor. 

2. Art, painting, drawing, etc., Miss Elizabeth 
Folsom, instructor. 

3. Sunday-School Normal, first and second 
years’ course, Miss Nellie Brown. 

4. American Literature, Prof. Hamlin Garland, 
of the New England Conservatory of Music. 

5. Vocal Culture, Mra. Nellie Brown Mitchell. 

6. Cookery, Miss Ida Maynard, principal of the 
Boston Cooking School. 

7. Look About Club (for children), Miss J. B. 
Stuart. 

8. Department of Christian Work, for ministers 
and laymen, August 14—16. 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, 


AvuGustr 19-24, 


Graduation day. Over twenty first-class lectures, 


malaria. Expenses moderate. A fine place 
to spend a few weeks. Write to Rev. 6. Ss. 


Bristol, N. H., for copies of Hedding Chautauqua, 
containing program and all particulars. 


Tue Kopak. 


nent Frenchman, discovered his process of making 


pictures by the chemical action of the sun. Since 
that time great improvements have been made in 
the art of photography. 


results in the hands of the skillful manipulator, 
bat it was slow and tedious, cumbersome and 
7S. It is now only ten years since the 
“Eastman Dry Plate & Film Co.’’ was organized 
at Ruchester, N. Y., and ite career since that 
time has been a succession of brilliant discoveries 
and inventions, exceeding in renown any other 
like establishment on this continent or in Europe. 
Among the chief of these are the substitution of 
paper for glass negatives, the roll holder, the 
elatine film, permanent bromide paper for en- 
argement, and the KopAKk. The ultimatum 
sought was a film which would, in all respects, be 
a substitute for glass plates, both as to operation 
and effect, and be susceptible of being coiled for 
use in a roll holder. 

This difficult problem has been solved by George 
Eastman, the founder of The Eastman Dry Plate 
and Film Company, and Henry M. Reichenbach, 
the chemist of the company. The improvement 
has been made so perfect that a sheet of film can 
be taken from the camera, developed in the ordi- 
nary manner, and printed, the entire process occu- 
pying less than fifteen minutes. The product is 
equal to that of the most perfect dry plates, with- 
out the annoyance of imperfect glass and irregular 
coating. The new film can be at once placed 
in the famous Kodak camera. The result 
will be that an owner of one of these fascinating 
machines can, at a trifling expense, develop and 
print pictures himself without sending them to the 
company. The advantage of this to newspaper 
men who desire to illustrate their work, can only 
be fairly understood by members of the craft. 
For instance, a correspondent with a Kodak, can 
take views, develop them, obtain his proof, and 
send his transparent negatives, ready for the 
photolithographic process, with bis matter. In 
this respect alone the invention will entirely revo- 
lutionize the process of illustrating newspapers. 
The coming newspaper correspondent will include 


film, and a compact package containing the neces- 
sary chemicals. 

he 100,000 amateur photographers of the 
country will hail the discovery with delight, as it 
will enable them to indulge in their favorite pas- 
time with far less trouble than heretofore. Tour- 
ista starting upon long journeys will be enabled to 
take with them extra rolls of film to be used in 
roll holder cameras of any desirable size. 

Teachers and other tourists, during the summer 
vacation will find ‘‘The Kodak,’’ manufactured 
by the Eastman Dry Plate & Film Co., the only 
camera adapted to the use of the film above de- 
scribed. See advertisement on the 398th page of 
this issue of THE JoURNAL. The Kodak”? is 
sent out with 100 of the Eastman films ready for 
use. (@~Send for the Kodak Primer,’ 
which is sent free by The Eastman Dry Plate & 
Film Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


A college graduate and A.M. wants a position in a 
a good school, at moderate salary; 3 years’ suc- 
cessful experience; prepared to teach Sciences, 
Mathematics, English Literature, etc., etc.; can re- 
fer to well-known men as to character, ability, ete. 

N. E. States preferred. Address 


The plate’’ pro-| light wor 
cess was almost entirely used and gave good] which promises a fair remuneration. 


THE BEST HOTEL. 

J. W. C. Gilman, one of the best-known beok 

men of Boston, will spend his vacation days in the 
entertainment of summer boarders as proprietor of 
the Rose Standish House, Downer’s Landing, 
Hingham, Mass. This is one of the best seaside 
hotels within easy reach of Boston. Steamers 
run hourly from Rowe’s Wharf, and trains ran 
hourly by way of the Old Colony Railroad. 
Mr. Gilman has an elegant house and knows 
how to run it. We do not hesitate to commend 
this house unreservedly to our friends, because 
we know they will receive every desired attention, 
have the best of food, and every restful, delightful 
vacation luxury. This ought to be the Boston 
rendezvous for all visiting teachers. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SUMMER 
INSTITUTE. 


The Philadelphia Tonic Sol-fa Summer Insti- 
tute will open its third session on Monday, June 
24, at 1112 Pine street, Philadelphia, and close 
on Saturday, July 13. This is under the general 


direction of Daniel Batchelor, assisted by J. J. 
Dawson, of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn ; 


Normal classes. ©. L. S. C. Round tables;| Thomas Charmbury, Amherst, Mass.; Henry D. 


Flanegan, and Robert A. McClure. This school 


Three concerts. Musical featuressuperior. W. E. has had a phenomenal success the last two years 
Thomas and an orchestra and brass band of 12| which has warranted the employment of a larger 
pieces. Professor Garland and Fred D. Losey as| corps of teachers with arrangements for ear train- 


ing and sight-singing for both the tonic sol-fa and 


The Epping camp-ground is a_beautiful|staff notations. Much attention will be given 
place. Best water in New England. No vocal gymnastics and elocutionary training. 


here 
will be four grades, — elementary, intermediate, 
matriculate, and advanced. Students will be ex- 


Baketel, Portsmouth, N. H., or Rev. Otis Cole,|amined for the tonic sol-fa certificates in passing 


from each grade to the next. No student will be 
retarded or hurried by his class-mates, there being 
an unusual degree of individuality in the instruc- 
tion and examinations. The usual fee will not be 
required for graduation. The lessons will be in 


THE EASTMAN TRANSPARENT FILM. | half-hour periods, each student being entitled to 


120 lessons. The students will be permitted to 
attend the National Music Teachers’ Association, 
which will be held in Philadelphia during the 


Firty years ago (1830) Dr. Daguerre, an emi-| session. 


WANTED, 


A lady or geetenan. college graduate preferred, for 
requiring only a part of the time, and 


ddress “M.,” Box 51, Boston. 


‘INO For YOUNG LADIES, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GANNETT INSTITUT 
Family and Day Pupils. The thirty-sixth 
year begins Oct. 2, 1889. For Circular apply to 
REV. GEORGE GANNETT, re D.D., 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mas: 


EXPERIENCED GRADUATE 


Desires a sition. She teaches Latin, French, 
Higher English, and Mathematics, also Phonics, Ob- 
ject Teaching, and Elocution. State terms. 

W., Care N. E. JOURNAL. 


The Correspondence University 
(INCORPORATED.) 


Grants all College degrees without residence, but vigor- 
ously guards them by Examinations at the student's 
home, under local Examiners or Assistant Professors. 
All Tuition is carried on by correspondence under a large 
corps of professors, who teach almost every subject. 
Those who have left College without graduating should 
write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as soon 
as possible. Postgraduate courses lead to all higher 
degrees. Full information of Courses, Professors, 
Monthly Questions, etc., even in the Union Readin 
Circle, a atge 16-page Literary Journal, sample copy o 
which, and Application Form for membersh Pp. will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps. Address 
Cor. University, Box 0, CHICAGO, ILL. 

N. B.—Situations to teach FRBE to members and sub- 

cribers,. AGENTS WANTED. 


THE 


TEXAS SUMMER NORMAL, 


Galveston, Texas. 


Meh. 11, 1289.| Dr. J. BALDWIN, 
Capital Stock, $100,000. Principal, 


First Annual Session begins July 1st, and lasts 
four weeks. 

Schools conducted by the best talent of the State 
and 
Normal Park, the property of the Norinal, contains 
200 acres of ground, adjuvurps the city, and fronts 


in his outfit a camera with a spool of transparent | directly on the Gulf. 


Full prospectus on application. 
H. LEE SELLERS, Pres't. 
HUGH R, CONYNGTON, B8ec’y. 


Science of Education, 


LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 


Headmaster of Boston Normal School. 


Dr. Dunton has consented to give a course of 
40 Lessons on the Principles of Education and 
their Application to Methods of Teaching, — two 
lessons a day for four weeks, — at the NORMAL 
SCHOOL in BOSTON, beginning 


Monday, July 29. 


Application for terms of admission to the class 


may be made to 
WM. H. FURBER, 
647 Union Street, 


W..8 
Journal of Education Office, 


MANCHESTER, N. 4, 
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Title 
The Ice Age in North America, , 
Lace: A Berlin Romance, 
Life and Scenes in Congo, ‘ 
Marion Lescaut, . 
The Diamond Button, . ‘ 
Far Away and Long Ago, 
How I Escaped, . 
War of Independence, . 
The Cup of Youth, . 
All Glorious Within, ° e 
The Seamstress of Stettin, 
Essays, . ° . 
Letters to His Sister, . 
Can Love Sin ? 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE call special attention of school officers to 
the advertisement in the ‘‘ Wanted’’ column of 
a college graduate who seeks a position at a 
modest salary in New England.‘ 


If you want to stop ata convenient, comfort- 
able, moderate priced house, when in New York, 
ge to the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot. It is on the European plan, and 
you can regulate your expenses to suit yourself. 


— The laws of Draco, said to be written in 
blood, would have been less sanguinary if written 
with Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—It is when the Young Idea first begins to 
shoot that a little learning is a dangerous thing.— 


Life. 


— Teacher in English: ‘‘ What does the word 
‘incidental’ mean ?’’ Student: ‘‘ Five dollars.’’ 
—Grand Forks (Dak.) Student, 


— Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.”’ 
That is very good logic, but what is the use of a 
man or woman fooling away their time in some 
work or business which is always over-crowded. 
Strike out on a new line, and if you don’t know 
anything new that you can take hold of to make 
money at, then write a line to B. F. Johnson & 
Co., Richmond, Va., and they will whisper a word 
in your ear that will bring joy to your heart, 


— Professor in Logie (to Sophomore, reciting) 
—‘*You don’t seem quite clear upon that point.”’ 
Soph.—‘‘ Well, that is what the author says, any 
way.”’ Prof.—‘‘ But I don’t want the author; 
J want you.’’ Student (glumly)—‘* Well, I guess 
you've got me,’’— Er, 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it priduces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle, 


—A Sophmore, stuffing for examination, has 
developed the ethics of Sunday work in a way to 
render the future elucidation of the subject un- 
necessary. He reasons that if a man is justified 
in trying to help the ass from the pit on the Sab- 
bath day, much more would the ass be justified in 
trying to get out himself.— Bates Student. 


Teacher.—‘* What is emphasis ?”’ 

Pupil.— Stress of voice on a word or passage 
to which one wishes to call special attention.’’ 

Teacher.—‘* Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ?’’ 

Pupil.—* Places filled, actual work done.’’ 

Teacher.—‘* Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ? ’’ 

Pupil.—*‘ On the word ‘ calls.’ 

Teacher.—'* Why do not they too place empha- 
sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘actual work done’ ?”’ 

Pupil.—‘‘ They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘ call special attention’ in that direction.”’ 

** Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Codp- 
erative Association located ? ’’ 

“In the heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘ full- 
ness,’ ‘ completeness,’ ‘ perfection.’ It is a num- 
ber of ‘ good fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ”’ 

Teacher.—‘* It is.then well suited to this Asso- 
ciation, as it has certainly been ‘ good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through their Agency.”’ 


A CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Parents who desire to have their boys spend the 
month of July among the mountains, on the lake 
shore, under the kind and faithful care of a reliable 
and responsible master who will devote all his time to 
their comfort, sports, and culture, may learn of a 

first class oppertonay by applyin to 

HIRA CU T, Manager, 


lL. J. ELLIS, G. K.P. A., 


lisher Price. 


Author. Publisher. 

Wright D Appleton & Co, N Y $5 00 
Lindgan = 50 
Probert Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., Phila. w 
Prevost Belford, Clarke, & Co, Chicago 50 
Symonds P Biakiston, Son & Co, Phila. 2 00 
North Cassell & Co,NY. 
Kemble Henry Holt &Co,N Y 1 00 
Gunter Home Publishing Co, N ¥ 1% 
Parkins “ 1 00 
Fiske Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bos. 75 
Bingham Hunt & Eaton, N Y 80 
Ludlum 1 00 
McFadden “ 100 
Allman Longmans, Green, & Co, NY 3 40 
Tomson “ 1 75 
De Vere Macmillan & Co, N Y 2 00 
Gordon “ 1 25 
Douglas T B Peterson & Bros., Phila. 1 50 
Bickerdyke Scribner & Welford, N ¥ 2 20 

I he Kodak. 


A WARNING. 


NAUTHORIZED parties are advertising a 

Camera which they claim is similar to the 
Kodak, loaded with our film. (We are the onl 
manufacturers of continuous films in the world. 
We warn the public that the said Camera is en- 
tirely unsuitable for using our films, and we de- 
cline to be responsible for any failures resulting 
from its use. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE CAMERA 


that is sent out loaded with 100 Eastman’s films, 
and that is the Kodak. The patents on the 
Kodak and film are all owned by us, and infring- 
ers will be prosecuted. 

Send for Kodak Primer,—free. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
115 Oxford St., London. 


—Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 


4% Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL, 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston 
(VA Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng, Arohitectare, Chemistry, and Nat. History, 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 


_ NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train. 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
PEXESYLVANIA KINDERGARTEN Normal Training 
School, 910 N. 7th St. Phila. Terms moderate. 
Stars NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Principal. 


‘ATK NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATE 


S' MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
or sexes. T ORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 

E. H. Russex1, Principal. 


S ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. O, GREENOUGH, Principal. 


supplies of samples and circulars 


Grand Opportunity 


For some of the Readers of this Journal to make from 
$5 TO $25 EACH 


“HOW CAN I DO IT?” do you ask. Please read a little 
further, Just write us as soon as you have read this through, stating 
that you want the exclusive right to solicit subscriptions for the 
Journat or Epucation and American TeacHer at your County 
Institute and Normal. By return mail you will receive full par- 
ticulars concerning the work (provided no one else from your 
county has previously made application for the same Institute), and 
the guarantee that the meeting will be reserved for you. Later on full 


will be furnished you free of cost. 


We want to cover every Summer Institute and Normal. 


In taking subscriptions for our 


and thereby promote the cause o 
Address at once, 


Agency Department. 


papers you will be doing a noble 


work. You will be placing in the hands of your fellow-teachers 
what will help them in their profession, make them better teachers, 


{ education. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Agents Wanted. — 


WANTED. 


TEACHERS wanted in every City and County in 
the country to canvass for the POPULAR SCRAP- 
Books. Inthe series for Teachers there are books 
on the following subjects: Geogra ny. History, Lan- 
guage, Arithmetic, Psychology, Methods, and Mis- 
cellany. Large Commissions. 

For particulars apply to 

A. M. EDWARDS, 
LEWISTON, ME. 


$75 00 t $250 00 A MONTH can be made work- 
— 0 «™ ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. . F. JOHN 
SON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

NV. B.—Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. B. . & Co. 


T. DeWitt Talmage’s New Book, Pen, Pulpit and Plaftorm. 


Teachers in every section to sell ** THE CHRISTIAN’S 
LEGACY,” The first agent who started sold to every 
person called on the first day. Just out. Large prizes 
offered. W. J. HOLLAND, 
E. E. HOLLAND. 150 Nassau St., 
40 Dearborn St., New York. 
Chicago. 


Important to Students of Norse 
Languages, or Tourists. 


INSTRUCTION IN NORSE. 


A native of Iceland and graduate of an Icelandic 
academy, also A.B. of a Canadian University, offers 
instruction in the Scandinavian Lan uages, espe- 
cially in Old Norse and modern Icelandic. Instrue- 
tion privately, in classes, or by correspondence. 
ddress HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of N. E. Bureau, 


“HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES,” 
Franconia Springs, 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


The centre of all the White Mountain attractions. 
Teachers, Pastors and their families will find this a 
favorite resort for rest during the Summer vacation. 
All opportunities first-class, at unusually moderate 
rates. For circulars with full particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


or REv. F. V. D. GARRETSON, Franconia, N. A. 


National Educational Association Meeting 


—y—— TO BE HOLDEN IN 


NASHVILLE, TENN., J ULY, 1889. 


303 Broadway, N. WY. 


N. E. Bureaa, 
% Somerset St., Boston. 


RATES FROM BOSTON TO NASHVILLE AND RETURN: 


Route O- + + $32.50 | |TTRACTIONS and Side Trips. 
No. 4, 39, S 9 white Lake, 
‘6 No. 5, 32.50 Lookout Mountain” 


FoR CIRCULARS AND FULL INFORMATION CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


N. E. Agt., 
ashington St,, Boston. 
Or GEORGE EK. SMALLEY, Gen’! Agt.. & © 


Central Wharf, Beston. 


Cloudland, Ashville. 


Ga. Air Line. 
e., 


‘The New England Bureau 


Will furnish circulars and give full information of the 
best Summer Schools in New England. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


FIFTY-FOUR VOLUMES 


Ot valuable Mathematical books for sale, tn quan- 
tity, or individual books. A rare opportunity to en 
rich your library with choice volumes, at reasonable 
prices. For catalogue apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
83 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Normal School, in the West, ‘a 
woman of, at least, fair culture, strong executive 
ability, good business capacity, experience is house- 
hold affairs, and one who will make a good motler 
for 75 young ladies,” to take general charge of the 
Home. Salary $500, with room and board. 

Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 


A good home in a family, near Boston, is offered 
in exchange for 4 hours time per day, to instruct one 
young pupil, in English, German, and Music. The 
candidate—lady or gentleman—must be able to speah 
the German language. The student who wishes to 
reduce his expenses, or the teacher who desires 4 
home, with the prospect of earning a salary, by tutor- 
ing outside pupils, will be glad to make such an ar- 


rangement. Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a first-class Private School for Boys, 
a young man, well qualified to teach grammar schoo! 
studies, particularly Penmanship, Bookkeeping, Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, and Gymnastics. Salary, $1000. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a Ladies’ College, a teacher espe- 
cially qualified to teach Calisthenics and French by 
the Natural Method, and Common English branches, 
—a lady of culture and refinement. Salary, $500 and 
home. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. _ 


FOR SALE, 
In a delightful N. Y. City, a Day School for Boys. 
Said schoo! was established in ’83; has no rival and 
no enemies; is patronized by the best families,— 
tuition, $200; net income has been from $2500 to 
$3500 per annum. Will be sold for $800 — $500 cash, 
balance within six months. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 

Next Autumn, in a Western College for Women, a 
Christian lady of very high order, to teach the French 
Language and Art. A desirable position for the 


right person. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


“At a nominal figure,” a very valuable and desirable 
school property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 


New York State. Said property consists of 8 acres 


of land and an elegant building erected for school 
purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Summer a (for which there is 
} Virginia, Tenn., and te demand) with the school, t 


e right man cannot 
ly immediately to 
M ORCUTT, Manager. 
u 


of success. A 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Volume IV. No. 2 of The Political Science 
Quarterly (June 1889) comes freighted with 
articles on political questions of the deepest in- 
terest and value. Albert Shaw’s paper on the 
‘Municipal Government in Great Britain ’’ is one 


worthy of study by American readers. It outlines 
the Recent Manicipal Development, the Fran- 
chise, Nominations and Elections, The Balloting 
System (the superiority of which over the ordinary 
American plan is clearly shown), position ot Coun- 
cillors, Aldermen and Mayors, the Executive 
Organization, Appointments and Appointive Offi- 
cers, Monopolies of Local Service, Sanitation and 
Pablic Improvements. From a careful consider- 
ation of the above questions, he concludes that the 
English systems of city government are better than 
American, chiefly because circumstances have 
compelled them to be. J. Hampden Dougherty 
furnishes a second paper on ‘‘ Constitutions of 
New York,’’ E. P. Cheyney discusses ‘*‘ Conspiracy 
and Boycott Cases,’’ Frederick W. Whitridge 
‘* Rotation in Office,’’ and Prof. J. W. Jenks 
Whiskey Trust.’ A large namber of 
Reviews of a comprehensive and critical character 
are included in this able number, followed by a 
‘* Record of Political Events’? by A. E. Palmer, 
from Oct. 1, 1888 to May 1, 1889, which alone is 
worth the price of a year’s subscription, $3.00; 
single nambers, 75 cts. New York and Boston: 
Ginn & Company. 


— Our Day for June contains Part First of an 
ode by Rev. J. E. Rankin entitled ‘‘ Broken 
Cadences,’’ an article by Rev. John Benton on 
‘*The Present Purposes of Papal Quebec,’’ Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew’s great ora'ion at the New 


York Centennial Inauguration on ‘‘ A Century of 
Constitutional Government,’’ Richard E. Burton's 
Boston Hymn, “‘ The Reign of Peace,’’ Joseph 
Cook’s ‘* Boston Monday Lectures,’’ (fourteenth 
year), ‘‘ New Duties of the South,’’ and ‘* Papal, 
and American Plans of Conflict,’’ ‘** Robert Els- 
mere’s Successor’? by Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of 
London, Book Notices on Theological Topics, 
and Questions to Specialists by Prof. Amaron and 
Dr. Hamlin. The Editorial Notes by Joseph 
Cook are numerous and able. This able period- 
ical has won its way by its pungent style of crit- 
icism and review of current reforms. The editor 
has an able corps of associate editors and the 
coOperation of eminent specialists in reform at 
home and abroad, Price, $250 a year; single 
numbers 25 cents. Boston: Our Day Pablishing 
Company, 28 Beacon street. 


— The Catholic World for June partakes more 
of the nature of a periodical of general literature 
than usual, and many of the articles are of a high 
order of merit in style and matter. Scholars and 
students will enjoy the description of ** The Town 
and University of Cambridge, England.’’ The 
oldest college in the university is ‘‘ Peterhouse,’ 
founded in 1284 by Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of 
Ely. Merton College in Oxford, after which it was 
modeled, had been established shortly before. 
The historic value of this sketch is worth the price 
of a year’s subscription to the World. This mag- 
azine never lacks brainial ability. It sometimes 
presents its religious doctrines strongly, and the 
article by Rt. Rev. Francis Silas Chotard, D.D., 
in answer to the question, ‘‘ Can there be such a 
thing as a miracle ?’’ bearing upon the ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere’’ controversy may .be classed as one of 
this character. New York: Office of the Catholic 
World, 6 Park Place. Price, $4.00 a year; sin- 
gle numbers, 35 cents. 


— Our Little Ones for June gives a delightful 
spread for youngest readers and their friends. 
“The Talking Rain,’’ and ‘‘The Story of the 
Flowers’? serve a spicy course in fable; ‘ The 
Umbrella Bird’ is a nice morsel in natural his- 
tory’’; ‘*A Mischievous Stowaway”’ takes us on 
a voyage, and the stowaway is a monkey; ‘‘ The 
Paper Ladies” isa tender piece; ** The Hook 
and Ladder’? and ‘*The Drumhead Court-Mar- 
tial’’ will suit the taste of boys; ‘‘ Mary’s White 
Daisies,” and ‘* The Wrong Name,’’ not to men- 
tion ‘*‘ How Our Grandmother Saved Her Pig,’’ 
make a relishing dessert. The illustrative depart- 
ment of this admirable juvenile is under the 
direction of Mr. George T. Andrew. 


— The Fountain for June is an attractive issue 
cf this readable little magazine. We give a por- 


tion of the table of contents of this, the closing 
number of the sixth volume: ‘‘ Alice Cary,’ 
“Evenings with Authors,’ ‘‘How Oregon was 
Saved,’’ ‘‘ Extinct Birds,’’ ‘Italian Artists,’’ 
**The Carnation,’’ ‘Chinese Poetry,’ ‘‘ The 
License System,’’ ‘‘ Miss Mischief,’’ ‘* Outlines of 
American Authors,’’ Literary Social.’’ ‘‘ Ques- 
tions,’’ ‘* Music,’”’ Choice Selections,’ ‘‘ Mem- 
ory Gems.’’ York, Pa.: W. H, Shelley. Terms, 
$1.00 a year. 


— The Homiletic Review for June is an excel- 
lent number. The sermonic section has sterling 
discourses in full or in outline by eminent 


preachers Dr. Wayland Hoyt makes the Prayer- 
meeting Service highly instructive. Drs. Cham- 
bers aud Crosby give interest to the exegetical 
section. Dr. Storrs on ‘‘ How I Succeeded in 
Extempore Teaching’? is sure to be read with 
profit. The editorial section is brimful of val- 
uable matter. An Index to volume XVII. closes 
eee volume. New York: Funk & Wag- 


— Harper’s Monthly has gained in Paris a 
recognition rarely accorded to a foreign mag- 
azine. For three successive months La Figaro 
has given extended notices of articles in the Amer- 
ican periodical: ‘‘ The Institute of France’? and 
Parisian Cafés,’’ by Theodore Child’’ ; A Chap- 
ter from My Memoirs,’’ by M. De Blowitz’’ ; and 
Social Life in Russia,’ by the Vicomte Eugéne 
Melchior de Vogiié. The Revue Iilustrée printed 
a complete translation of M. De Blowitz’s article. 


THE 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 


BETHLEHEM, WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H., 
July 8, 9, £0, LI, 1889. 
REDUCED RAILROAD RATES FROM 


ALL POINTS. 

BOARD ABUNDANT and first-class, at rates 
ranging from $1.00 to $2.50 a day. 

A STRONG PROGRAMME of Addresses, 
including speakers of national prominence. 

UNUSUAL FACILITIES for EXCURSIONS 
after the Convention. 

Apply at once, with stamp, for preliminary Bulle- 
tin. The detailed programme of exercises will be 
ready for distribution the latter part of June. 

GEORGE A. LITTLEFIELD, Pres’t, 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 

“ KNOWING YOU as I do,” writes Supt. Jay D. Stay, of Yankton, Dak., June 8, informing us of the election of 

two of our teachers, and calling for two more, “ If the selection of those teachers were in my 
own hands I would say, Name them and I will employ them without inquiry; but as the matter is in the hands of a 
committe, ic is desirab'e that you send with the names full details and descriptions of the candidates, for the com- 
mittee’s inspection.” Of course we prefer to do that, while we never shirk the responsibility of naming candidates 
we do not covet it. So far we have never made a failure when the choice was left entirely to us, but every year 
teaches us more forcibly that there is no infallibity in our judgment or in that of those to whom we refer for infor- 
mation as to candidates. Our teachers do fail sometimes, and most unexpectedly, occasionally most unaccountably. 
All we can do is to reduce such chances to the minimum by learning all we can of a teacher's record from several 
sources, and guarding against the repetition of failures that have already occurred. We are sorry to say that ex- 
perience has not justified us in hoping better things where teachers have failed altogether. There are cases. to be 
sure, where a teacher does not get on well in one school, and yet does capitally in another. We sent a normal 
graduate to a school that had for years got all its teachers of us, and in sending her there felt no other regret than 
that we were giving them a better teacher than that particular place needed—we felt as though we were wasting 


up the principal sent for another teacher totake her 


her abilities, though the salary was good. But something or other was wrong and before the first term was 

lace. Of eight teachers sent to that school by us she was 

the only failure. She went from there to a much more dimeutt place, and filled itadmirably. Today she commands 
8800. ut such cases are exceptional. Usually the teacher that fails deserves to fail, 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENC 


¥: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


28 Ward, Grammar, and Primary Principalships .... 
25 High School Assistants’ Positions. between........ 


15 Artin Private Schools. 
8 Drawing in Public Schools. 
20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 


kindred subjects. 


cati dress, for circulars, at once, 


Branches: ST. PAUL, N. ¥Y. CITY, and TACOMA. 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) 


25 Positions for Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, and 


VACANCIES. 


15 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 82000 and #3000 ; 

32 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 1200 “ 2000 Now is the time to write and learn 
85 Superintendencies, with salaries between =» = 1200 

95 Principalships of Town Schools ........ 600 to 900 of our work, For the past two 

gh School Principalships, 1500 

3 High School Principalships, salaries between...... 1000 and 1500 weeks we have averaged 40 new 

45 High School Principalships ...........ssccecesseceess 500 to 1000 


600 and 1500 vacancies and four new members 


| 


each day, — ten times as many 


vacancies as members. WILL 


NOT SOME OF THESE Post- 


TIONS DO FOR You ? 


We have atte five hundred positions during the past six months. A list of these will be sent on appli- 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St. 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, "} Chicago. 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 
‘ent for the Association in cities and towns where we have no yo appointed an agent. Such appointments 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and quali 


cations of the applicant for the work. 


ARE YOU LOCATED 


still have several hundred vacancies, and every 


Let us hear from you at once. Address 


1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 
fort on our part to Bese you, and earn a commission. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. 


Are we Going to Nashville 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE ROUTE? 


The National Educational Association 
meets there July 16th to 19th, 1889, and 
the Monon Route being the short 
and direct Pullman Sleeping Car Line 
from Chicago, will sell Excursion Tickets 
ata very low special rate for the round 
trip on the occasion. With a complete 
system of magnificent and comfortable 
Through-Car Service it affords choice of 
routes, with something interesting to see 
en route. Send your name and address to 
L. E. Sessions, Trav. Pass’r Agent of 
‘© Monon Route,” Box 581, Minneapolis, 
Minn., or E. O. McCormick, Gen’l Pass’r 
Agent, 185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ilis., 
and receive an elegant illustrated souvenir 
of the proposed trip, giving description of 
Mammoth Cave, the old battle-fields, and 
other points of interest. 


The New England Bureau of 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 1s THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass.—' We 
have obtained several senshers from the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this ow: 
all of whom have proved nigaty satisfactory. © 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 


“ Lhave never regretted registering in your Bureau, 


&3 I did two years ago. As proof of my satisfaction 


and confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 
my membership. Accept my thanks.” L. H. R. 
‘alem, Mass., March 21, ’89. 
“Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau and its work, - still wish to continue 
my connection with you.” T. L. W. 
Orange Co., N. C. 
“JT am greatly pleased with the attention an nd- 
ness snows oe ond shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or not. 
New York, March 2%, ’89. W. M. 8. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Mamacxr, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


41 Superintendencies, 

salaries from $850 to $2000. 
17 Positions in Colleges, 
48 High School Principalships, 


L, B. LANDIS, Manager. 


Mr. ORVILLE BREWER : 
We consider ourselves fortunate in 


Very respectfully, 


Free Registration, THE,NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 


Combines the Kest Features ever offered by an Agency. 


Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave. 


A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD. > 


FOR SEPTEMBER ? 


If not, send at once for semi-monthly Report of Vacancies now on the books of the School 
and College Bureau, of Elmburst (Chicago', Ill. We have already recommended teachers for 
over 500 vacancies, and of those recommended we are hearing most gratifying results. We 


mail brings new ones. If you are prepared 


for good work, we can hardly fail to have one or more places suited to your wishes and 
attainments. Our vacancies are direct from employers. Salaries range from &300 to $2800, 


Cc J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Il. 


3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
teacher reporting the vacancy. 
Send stamp for forms 


as. 
Chicago, Ill. 


S2 High School Assistants. Grammar, Inter- 
mediate, and Primary poeetone, $400 to $750. 

30 Positions for Specialists in Science, Latin, 
Musie, Art, Elocution, Book keeping, &c., 
$400 to $1000. 


$600 to $1400. 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies. Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCA'TIONAL BUREAU, 


205 N. Seventh Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 
securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 


whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 
no hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 


A. D. Cotrarove, Supt. of Schools. 


RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or ad 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
tcicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


w? Teachers’ Bureau Ge 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclans, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 


Mra. A. D. OULVE 
$29 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Paladin’; 110 Tremont St., Boston. | 


Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
N0 PRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 

Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 


R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
408 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


TEACHERS, 
SALARIES, W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 


With good records, wanted at 
once by the 
$300 to $2500. |J. E. MASSER, Sec’y. 


Form for stamp. 


SOUTHERN h 
WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Oniy qualified teachers are recommended, Teachers pay 
a registration fee of 82.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8S. BURROUGHS, 
MT. STERLING, Ky. 


Nov. 21, 1888. 


EGISTER NOW 


For the New School Year, 
WITH THE 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Orncurt?, Mgr. | 3 Somerset St.,Boston, 
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FOURNAT OF EDUCATION. 


Vol, KXIX.—No. 25. 


(Copy) 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO. 


MIssIssIPri Miss., June 1, 1889. |THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL co, 


Gentlemen : — Our Latin Classes have done splendid work this year ; and no small 


credit is due to the excellent books we have used. 


I do not see how it is possible to 


put together in the same compass a book more complete and more fully adapted to its 


purpose than Harkness’ First Year's Cour, 


than 8 months, and before the session ends 


se in Latin. 


My class finished it in less 


will have read the first 29 chapters in the 


first book of Cesar, completing the account of his war with the Helvetians. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) 


J. G. 


Duprer, Secretary of the Faculty. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of 


ong Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 


Instructor of Music in the Public 


Voice of Song, No. 1. 


Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 


and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical,eystematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 


exercises suited to children’s voices. 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 
Voice of Song, No. 2. 


160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. 


Sample copy by 


A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 


grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 


contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


30 Franklin St., Boston. 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 6 cents. 


Publishers, 


122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & ©O.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SA EUR’S, Pror.WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


30,000 SOLD IN SIX WEEKS! 
Or, JOSIAH ALLEN AS A 


SWEET POLITICIAN, By Josiah 

Allen’s e,” (MARIETTA 

CICELY; Hovrey). A fascinating 
story. 12mo, 390 pp., $2.00 


Hier Best Work Vet. 
* Alongside of the fun are genuine eloquence and 
profound pathos; we scarcely know which is the 
mofe delightful.”—Literary World, London, Eng. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N Y. 


The Reform in Teaching Geometry. 


Aug. 1: 


Ready by 


GEOMETRY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


By J. W. MACDONALD, 
Principal of Stoneham (Mass.) High School. 


CHAVTER I. The Purpose of Geometry. — How 
to Attain It. 

CHAPTER II. _ Illustrations of the New Method 
from Class Work. 


CHAPTER III. Ratio and Proportion. —A Discus- 
sion of the Theory of Limits. 


CHAPTER Miscellaneous. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 
Address 
WILLARD SMALL, 
24 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 
Or the Author, 
STONEHAM, MASS. 


CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS, 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 
One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; pi.0. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING, CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Maas. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 5000 copies 
have been sold during the past few months, since they 
came into our possession. But seven Manuals have 
heen published ; they are: 
1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 
2. Manual of Correspondence, 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 
7. Manual of Khymes, Selections, and Phrases. 
TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 
ge . | Paper, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : { Gicth, 40 cts., or five for $1.75. 
Agents Wanted, 


Address: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gay’s Blackboard Ruler, 


Warranted to Give Perfect Satisfaction. 


PRICE ONLY 50 CENTS. 
Sent by Express, prepaid, on receipt of 73 cents, 
Makes blackboard work neat and systematic, in- 
creases the practical capacity of board, rules lines 
or checks instantaneously which can be removed in- 
stantaneously, ought to be in every schoolroom. 
J. LL. HAMMETT, Cornhill, Boston. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEBALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS O 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded —— 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and — ys at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, 
Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
72 WABASH AVENUE. 


Civics for Youne Americans. 
By WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, 


The author has shown in a etrikin ly novel and interest- 
ing way,and in language intellighb e to a ten-year-old 
boy the necessity of government,the different forms of gov- 
ernment, and the advantages of our government over all 
others. The book is an admirable supplementary reader 
for grammar grades. The subject not being generally 
taught in these em the grammar school pupil has no 
opportunity to become acquainted with even the rudi. 
ments of this study, a knowledge of which is so requisite 
to good citizenship It is hoped that “Crvics FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS” will remedy this grave omission in our 
courses of study. 

Just adopted for exclusive use in MONTANA, and largely 
introduced in various other parts of t/ e country. 


A. LOVELL & Co., Pubs., 3 E, 14th St., New York. 


Standard Books, 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 


FACTS FOR EVERY READER 


About Prominent American Authors, Books, and 
Publishers; English Books and Authors; Popular 
Translations, Dramas, Operas, &c. 


By CHARLES M, BARROWS. 
1vol.,500pp, . .. Price, $1.50. 


Life and Services of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.00. 
EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD OWN ACOPY. 


Songs of History. 


POEMS anp BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Of the Youth’s Companion ; Author of “ Zig-Zag 
Journeys,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


Order through your bookseller, or direct of us. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Dra . 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written” 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies Venable’s Arithmeti 
Holmes’ Readers. Gildersleeve’s 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Tremont PI, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 


Summer Homes by the Sounding Sea 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Company’s famous 


GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS js 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. always in unison with the restful pleasure of summer 

4 days in summer pleasant places. 
music-less house! Take with you one of our light, 
portable musical instruments ! 


Don’t go toa 


Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are ; 


COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.) 150,000 sold. 
COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo, ($1.00.) Guitar, ($1.00.) 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING, ($1.00.) 


PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cents.) New Gospel Songs. 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35 cents.) 
SONG HARMONY, (60 cts.) Fine 4 part songs. 
POPULAB SONG COLLECTION ($1.) 37 good songs, 
SONG CLASSICS ($1.00) 50 high-class songs. 
SONG CLASSICS, ALTO VOICE, ($1.00) 47 songs 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, ($1.00) 36 songs. 
CLASSIC BARITONE OB BASS SONGS, ($1.) 33 songs. 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, ($1.00.) The newest. 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, ($1.00.) 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, ($1.) 27 pieces. 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, ($1.00) 42 pieces. 
PIANO CLASSICS, ($1.00) 44 pieces. 

Also music in quantity and variety for all instru 
ments. Send for Catalogues free. 


ANY BOOK OR PIKCE MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


“MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE ” 
New Edition. .. . Price, 25 cents. 
Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge. Seut 

DR PICK, 


by mail. Address 
24 Union Square, New York. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Beaders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


School Keeping; How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
-Price, 75 cents. 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: -- It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
yestions on teaching, management, and discipline, 

rawn from your long, varied, and successful exper'- 


ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO,, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


Chemical Lecture Notes. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. Gen’l & Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 

“In this admirable little work the geperal subject of 
Chemistry is most graphically treated, and what is ordi- 
narily considered a very dry branch of science is, by the 
distinguished author, made vivid and interesting.” 

— Scientific American. 

«*« Will be mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 
Catalogues and circulars free by mail. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


TO ALL BUYERS 


SCHOOL - BOOKS. 


Permit us to call your attention to our special facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


Besides being constant purchasers in quantity in the largest Ameri book- 
Butler §& Co.; J. C. Buckbee § Co.; Charles Collins ; Couperth wait Co. ; 
Co.; Leach, Shewell § Sanborn; John E. Potter § Co. ; j 
Our stock is probably the most gene 


American educational houses. 


to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 


Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with prices and telegraphic code, 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 


, at very low prices, we are Special mts for John Allyn; E. H. 
C. DeSilver Son; Eldredge § Brother ; 
and Silver, Burdett § Co. ; and carry in stock also a full line of the 
ral collection of educational publications in the country. 


& Co.; 8. C. Griggs 
ublications of all other 
e are consequently able 


sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 
740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE SUMMER MEETINGS. 


Name. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, - - 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association, - 
New York State Teachers’ Assuciation, - 
University Convocation of New York, - 
West Virginia State Teachers’ Association, 
Maryland State Teachers’ Association, - 
Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, - 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, - 
Kentucky State Teachers’ Association, - 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, - - 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, - - 
American Institute of Instruction, —- - 
National Council of Education, - - - 
National Educational Association, - 
South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, 
Delaware State Teachers’ Association, - 
Georgia Teachers’ Association, - - ~ 
American Philological Association, 
Northwestern Teachers’ Association, - 
Canada Provincial Teachers’ Association, - 
American Assoc. for Advancement of Science, 
Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, 


Place. Time. 
Altoona, - - - July 9-11. 
Galveston, - - Jane 25-27, 
Toledo, - July 2-4, 
Brooklyn, - - - July 2-4. 
Albany, - - - July 9-11. 
Morgantown, - - July 9-12, 
Blue Mountain House, - July 8-10. 
Nashville, - July 10-12. 
Waukesha, - - July 1-3. 
Winchester, - - - June 26-28, 
Salem, - - - - July 1-3, 


Morehead City, - - 
Bethlehem, N, H., - 


June 13-19, 
J aly 8-10. 


Nashville, - July 12-16. 
Nashville, - - - July 16-19, 
Columbia, - - - July 16-18, 

Blue Mountain House, - July 8-10, 
Athens, - - - July 1-3. 

Easton, Pa., - - - July 9. 

Water Valley, Miss., - July 3-5. 
Victoria, - - - July 5-6. 
Toronto, - . - Aug. 27—Sept. 3. 
Ruston, - = Ang, 11-13, 


Eclectic Series.— Announcement. 


NOW READY: 


HEWETT’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


ELEMENTS OF PsycHouoey, designed especially for Young Teachers. By Epwin 


C. Hewert, LL.D., President of the 


Illinois State Normal University. 12mo. 


Cloth, 192 pp. Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 85 cents. 


This little volume sets before the reader, in simple and compact form, some of the leading facts of 
the human mind,—its power and capabilities, the laws that govern its working and growth, — and 
some truths concerning ways of strengthening and cultivating its powers, 

It is especially adapted to those who are likely to need the facts of Psychology as a guide to the 


practical work of the teacher, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
C.F. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Boston, 
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